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PREFACE. 

Thb following work was originally de- 
ffigned to be preserved in manuscript, 
u a legacy to a motherless child. The 
circumstances which have resulted in its 
being given to the world it is unnecessary 
to state. The author has only to add his 
earnest prayer that it may be read with 
some degree of advantage by young 
females into whose hands it may chance 
to fall; and especially by those whom the 
righteous providence of God has deprived 
of the benefit of maternal care and in- 
struction. 



ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE AMEEICAN EDITION. 

The Ibllowiog psiges coDt«n one c^tha 
Miost practical and truly valuabla. treat* 
isaa on the culture, and diacipline of the 
female mind,^ idiieh haa hitherto been 
published. 

There is surely no judicious Anieneui 
parent who would not rejoice in the pos- 
session of this unpretending work, not 
merely as a lesson of wisdom for a belov« 
ed daughter on entering the unattempted 
trials (^life, but as an invaluable monitor 
to the adult ear. 

The subject is a serious one to a re- 
flecting mind, and the writer has dwelt 
ipon it in seriousness --* yet it is seldom 
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indeed that any one has succeeded so 
well in exciting and sustaining the deep- 
est interest of the reader. 

' The Daughter's Own Book* is a work 
that we can most sincerely recommend 
to the perusal of every parent and every 
daughter in our country.— *And it is our 
earnest hope and belief that it will produce 
a salutary influence upon the character of 
the rising generation. 

BosTOff, May, 1833* 
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CHAPTER I. 

It m £bf the heart of the parent alone, 
adequatel^r to eoncewe the tender refiponsi- 
bilhies that belong to the parental relation. 
It i9 impossible, if he have the feelings of a 
npn — much more of a Cliristian — that he 
should contemplate a bdoyed child coming 
forward into life, and beginning a career for 
etemi^, without agitating in his own bosom 
the question, what the probable condition of 
that child may be in the future stages of exist- 
0pce ? And, if I mistake not, there are some 
Ifwcial reasons why the solicitude of a parent 
plifuld be. awaited by contemplating th^ 
pcmdition of a daughkrf during the critical 
j^iod towh^chl have Inferred. In addition 
1^ fU ^ otj^ ciwumstances which rend^ 

1* 
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her an object of deep interest, and in which 
she shares in common with children of the 
other sex, she is, in a higher degree than tfaey, 
dependent on parental aid : there is a sort of 
natural defencelessness in her condition, in- 
dependently of the fostering care of those from 
whom under Grod she received her being, that 
makes an appeal to a parent's heart, which, if 
it be not a heart of stone, be will striye in vain 
to resist 

That you may be the better prepared to es- 
timate the importance of the various topics to 
which I intend to direct your attention, I beg 
you to remember that what you are at tibe age 
of eighteen or twenty, you probably wiD be, 
making due allowance for the change of cir- 
cumstances, in every future period of life. In 
other words, your character wiH, by that time, 
in all probability, have acquired a fixed diree- 
tion — a direction which will last through all 
the scenes of your prosperity and adverraty to 
your dying hour. I admit that there are many 
exceptions from this remark ; but 1 appeal to 
the records of human experience, I appeal^ to 
the observation of any individual who has 
been accustomed carefuHy to notice &ctB on 
this subject, whether the general truth be not 
as above stated — that in the great nuyority of 
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the character of a young ifemak, at the 
close of her educatkm, is fonned for lil^ — of 
oouiBOy formed fi>r eternity ! — I am sure thia 
eoDsideratioii camiot fidJ, if you duly <*ftimftft 
11, to giVe deep intereA to every efK>rt, and 
especially every parental effinrt, tlut is made to 
ibrm you to virtue and happiness. 

I am aware that much has been written on 
the subjects upon which I am to address you, 
and vnth a degree of ability to which 1 can 
make no claim. Nevertheless I am constrain- 
ed to say that most of the books with which I 
am acquainted, designed for the special benefit 
of young females, have seemed to me either 
deficient in some important topics of instruc- 
tion, or to contain views on some other points 
from which an intelligent Christian parent 
would be c<ynpe]led to dissent. Far be it 
firom me to intimate that I expect to supply 
all the deficiencies, or correct all the mistakes, 
of those who have gone before me: I only 
promise that the views which I communicate 
shaU be such as, after mature reflection, appear 
to me to be conscmant with reason, experience, 
and Scripture. I have no ambition to say any 
thing that shall appear new or striking, but 
my whole object is to ^ve you plain parental 
advice on topics which do not lose their im- 
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portaace wMi tbeir novehgr. And k k • 
tho u g ht upon ^vi^uoh I dwiril with flome in* 
iM W io t that, though you migfat read 'die writings 
of « rt nnig er ^Mk MUSemoce, you will peraaa 
those hints with attention and perhaps advan* 
tage, when the lieart that dictates them ahall 
have ceased to heat| and the hand by whidb 
they are penned shafi ha^e mouldered into 
dnst 



CHAPTER H. 

The deveiopenaeot of the sacial pffiiietple» k 
one of the earliest ezhlhitioiis of humaa na- 
ture. This, in ccmiiex^Qii with the benevolent 
aflectioiis, constitutes the foundatioa of friend* 
^^ Henee we find that strong attachments 
often exist between children, long before the 
jndgment is sufficiently developed to decide 
in respect to the qualities which should enter 
into the character of a fiiend. A glance at 
your own experi^ace will convince you that 
it has been confi)nned to this law of our con- 
dition. You will find, on a review of your 
childhood, that you have formed many friend- 
shi])s, without much discrimination ; some of 
which may have already given place to others; 
while some, perhaps, may continue to the eve- 
ning of hfe. 

The importance of early friendships is to be 
estmiated by the influence which they exert in 
fctrming the character. That this influence 
must be very great, no one can question who 
has considered either the constituti<m of our 
natfue^ or the actual results which are found 
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Early trnprMstong, Choice of friendsT 

in experience. We are originally constituted 
creatures of habit, subject in a high degree to 
the influence of exao^^le; and though many 
of the imixeflnons which the mind receives in 
childhood are necessarily worn out in its pro- 
grass to matinrity, yet those which remain a\*<^ 
wrought into the veiy texture of the chAiAc^oTf 
and become the most efficient principles of 
action. Every person who attentively exam- 
ines his own character, or who is intimate^ 
acquainted with the process by which the 
characters of others have been formed, will 
find sufficient proof of the reality and extent 
of this influence. Who has not heard on 
wimesBing the wreck of parental hopes in a 
ruined and wretch yd child, that it was the 
melancholy result of bad early associations? 
And who, on the other hand, has not watched 
with delight the benign influence of a virtuous 
friendship upon the unfolding fiu^uMes of the 
mind and dispositions of the heart? 

If so much importance be attached to the 
fiiendships which you form in early life, you 
win at once perceive that the choice of your 
fiiends ought to be a matter of the most dehb- 
erate caution : for though your earliest attach- 
ments must necessarily result from circunir 
^mnces not widiin your control, yet, in respect 
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Hnle. Character of friends. 

to those wluch are formed subsequently to the 
period of childhood, you may call to your aid 
judgm^it and reflectioiv A rule on this sub- 
jeet which you should never fail to observe is, 
not too hastily to proffer your confidence — 
not to consent to an unreserved intimacy with 
any one, till you have gained a thorough 
knowledge of the character. The effect of 
disregarding this rule would, be to lower the 
estimate which would be formed of your 
friendship, to expose you, at least, to the 
charge of imprudence, and not improbably, to 
many more serious evils. You may safely 
calculate that considerable suspicion is to bo 
attached to professions which are njade by 
those who have had little o])portumty to know 
you ; while you may reasonably expect, on 
the other hand, that a friendship which is the 
result of an intimate acquaintance will be a 
testing source of pleasure and advantage. 

In respect to the character of your particu- 
lar fiiends, I hardly need say that you are not 
to expect to find those who are ixee from im- 
perfection or sin. You will recollect that in 
oommton with yourself, they belong to a 4«ce 
of fidlen beings ; and it would be strange in- 
deed, if there should not be occasion, both on 
your part and theirs, for mutual condescension 
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An amiable temper. 

to each other's infirmities, and mutual jfor^ve* 
ness of each other's errors. You ought, in 
no case, unnecessari}|ito contract an intiaiate 
friendship with one whose example, on the 
whole, you would not choose to imitate; for 
this obvious reason, that the tendency of such 
a fHendship to assimilate its subjects is bo 
strong, that there is Btde probability, in any 
given case, of its being comiteraeted. 

One quality which is of great importance 
m an intimate fiiend, is an amiable temper. 
Every one knovrs how much of the unhappi- 
ness of life results from the haughty, irritable, 
and unkind feelings of those with whom we 
are even remotely associated; of course, the 
evil becomes greater in proportion to the near- 
ness of the relation which we sustain to them. 
A person of an unamiable temper was never 
formed either to enjoy or impart the , high- 
est pleasure connected with fi*iendship; for 
though one of this character may be sincerely 
aittached to you, end may be, on the whole, 
quite desirous of promoting your happiness, it 
would be pfflHsing strange if your intercourse 
withPher should not frequently be im$>ittered 
by hasty or unkind expressions. I advise you, 
therefore, in the selection of your friends, to 
have particular reference to the nacilriil £^ 
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A culrivated understandine. 

sMon ; and, as a general rule, not to admit to 
yoar unreserved confidence any who would 
be likely often to wound your sensibility, and 
whose feelings are not, and cannot be attuned 
to the enjoyments of a refined firiendship. 

Another trait wliich it is desirable that your 
intimate friends should possess, is a good and 
cuMvated understanding; I do not mean that 
you are to consider it indispensably requisite 
that a fiiend should be possessed of uncommon 
genius, or should have made great attainments 
in any of the departments of science or litera- 
ture; but there is a wide difference between 
the accomplishments of which I now speak, 
which feU to the lot of comparatively few, and 
drnt intellectual barrenness which must oppose 
an efiectual barrier to all pleasant or useful 
intercourse. One important purpose which 
you ought to propose to yourself in an intimate 
fiiendship, is the culture of the understanding; 
fer besides the advantages "for improvement 
which are connected with an unreserved in- 
tercourse, it would be obviously wrong that so 
much time as that intercourse would proba- 
bly occupy should be spent, without coittriUut- 
ipg, in any degree, to the strength or develope- 
ment of the intellectual fatoulties. If your most 
'intimate associates are persons of good sense 

B 
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fnteilectual advantage. Discretion 

and a good degree of improvement, you can 
hardly fail to derive some intellectual advan- 
tage from mingling in their society ; you will 
breathe an atmosphere which will operate 
almost insensibly to invigorate the powers of 
your mind. But i^ on the other hand^ you 
are most conversant with those, whose minds 
are cast in an inferior mould, and whose 
3p()ortunities of mental cultivation are very 
narrow, you will not only lose much positive 
advantage, but it will be strango if your own 
mind do not gradually come to sympathize in 
tne imbecility and barrenness with which it is 
so constantly brought in contact 

As another quality which you ought to re- 
gard in the choice of your friends, I would 
mention discretion. This is something quite 
distinct from genius,.but though a less dazzling 
quality, it is probably more important both to 
happiness and usefulness. Many a female of 
a brilliant and cultivated mind, has sacrificed 
her own character and the comfort of her 
friends to indisci*etion. If your most intimate 
friends are of this character, the evil to your- 
self will be twofold : you will partake of the 
unhappiness which they will frequently bring 
upon themselves, and you will often yourself 
be subject to embarrassment and perplexity in 
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Regard for Religion. 

ooBsequence of their imprudence. Never be 
attracted, then, in the selection of a friend, by 
any appearance of eeoentricity. In almost 
every case, yon will find it associated with 
some kind of indiscretion ; and wherever this 
exists in any c<Hisiderable degree, it will be 
enough to poison the most intimate friendshipb 
Let your friends be those who have the reputa- 
tion of being prudent and judicious. Better 
that they should possess these qualities than 
every artificial accomplishment 

I will only add ki respect to the character of 
your particular friends, that it is exceedingly 
desirable that they should be persons who 
maintain a serious regard for religion, and who 
live under its practical influence. In the form- 
ation of your friendships, as well as in every 
thing else, you are to recollect that you are 
an immortal and accountable creature, and 
to keep in view your preparation for a future 
world. Nothing will serve more efiectually to 
prevent or banish all serious impressions tlian 
an unrestrained intercourse with the vain and 
careless. Whatever other attractions such per- 
sons may possess, you may rest assured that 
tfie smgle fact that they treat religion with 
levity or indifference, is a sufficient reoson 
why they should not be your chosen friends. 
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Dangeroug attractions. Number of friendt. 

Indeed, the more engaging they are in other 
respects, the more reason would you have to 
dread their influence as companions ; because 
they would throw around an irreligious Itie so 
many more dangerous attractions. Let your 
intimate friends therefi)re be, at least, persons 
who pay a conscientious regard to the duties 
of religion ; and if they have deeply felt its 
power, you ought to regard it as an additional 
recommendation. If you rightly improve the 
privilege, you will not have occasion at the 
close of life, to lament that your most intimate 
associates were peisons of exempt piety. 
But if you should choose friends of an c^po- 
site character, you have great reason to fear 
that the remembrance of it will imbitter your 
dosing hour with unavailing regrets. 

Let me here remark, as a direction which you 
will do well always to keep in mind, that your 
particular fnends should not be very nume- 
rous. My reasons for this advice are the fol- 
lowing. To meet all the claims which many 
intimate friendships would involve, would re- 
quire too much of your time; and would 
necessarily interfere with the duties connected 
with your station in life. You could derive no 
advantage from having many intimate fiienda^ 
which would tkct be as well secured to you faj 
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Number of friends. 

I smeller circle, and indeed juat in propoitioii 
is the number is extended beyond a moderate 
limit, you will defeat the purposes which such 
a fiiendsbip is designed to answer. For it is 
bnpossibie, firom the nature of the case, that 
you should bestow the same degree of confi- 
dence aiid affection upon a great number as 
upon a few ; and as the advantage to be deriv- 
ed is in some measure in proportion to the 
strength and intimacy of the fiiendship, it is 
obvious that the more numerous is your circle 
of particular firiends, the less satisfiietion and 
benefit you can expect to receive. It is equally 
Inie, on the other hand, that the greater the 
number to whom you proffer your confidence, 
the less will your confidence i)e valued in each 
particular case ; for there is no exception here 
fix)m the general rule, that things are cheap in 
proportion as they are conunon. — ^Be satisfied, 
then, with a few choice fiiends, and be not 
ambitious to be the confidant of all your ac- 
quaintances. 

Anodier suggestion closely connected with 
the one which I have just made is, UM you 
should not be fickle in your fiiendshi(4 ; — €^ 
not hastily give up one fiiend for the sake of 
gaining another. Wherever this disposition is 
discovered, it is sure to excite dii^^usi ana to 
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Ficklenegs. TreaUnenroffriendsI 

attach suspicion to any subsequent professions. 
Be as cautious as you will in forming your 
attachments, but when they are once formed, 
never let them be broken uuless on some 
ground that you can justify to your reason and 
conscience. One single instance of the unrea- 
sonable desertion of a friend, would do an inju- 
ry to your character which time could scarcely 
wear out, or future fidelity retrieve. 

It only remains that I suggest a few hints 
in respect to the manner in which your inter- 
course with your friends should be regulated. 
That you sliould treat them with a high degree 
of confidence is implied in tlie fact that you 
extend to them a particular friendship. Never 
wound them by any unreasonable expressions 
of distrust, or by withholding fi'om them any 
thing which they have a right to know. Be 
particularly cautious not to excite curiosity by 
dropping a hint in relation to subjects which, 
from any consideraticM), you do not feel will- 
ing fully to explain. Such mysterious allusions 
oflen excite painful suspicions in the mind, 
and have not unfrequently been instrumental 
in separating chief friends. It would be too 
paltry a consideration for which to wound 
the feelings, or to expose yourself to the loss, 
of a valued fnendi that you might be amus- 
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Bearing unfavorable reports. 

ed by witneesing the common operadooB of 
eoiiosity. 

But yrhi^ I would have you as uoreserred 
IB your intercourse with your fiiends as the 
relation which you bear to them demands, 1 
would also have you beware of the opposite 
extreme of pouring into their ears every thing 
which you may happen to know, without 
discrimination. In your intercourse with a 
censorious world, it would be strange if you 
should not sometimes hear remarks upon 
their charact»% which, however unmeaning 
in themselves, could not be repeated in their 
hearing, without giving pain. Make it a rule, 
therefore, never to carry any unfavorable re- 
port to a friend, unless you believe that it will 
in some way or other be productive of good. 
Not a small part of the ill rumors which exist 
in society are to be traced to a habit of gossip- 
ing, rather than to any settled purpose to slan- 
der ; and if you ^hould cany every thing of 
this kind that you hear to your fiiends to 
whom it relates, no doubt they would oflen be 
severely wounded, where there was no pod- 
tive intention of attacking their character 

I would say, too, that in your intercourse 
with each of your fiiends, you ought to main- 
tain a scrupulous reserve, in respect to v^at 
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may haye been confidentially intrusted to you 
by others. Your duty requires that you should 
pay a sacred regard to the confidence which 
each reposes in you ; and none of theno can 
reasonably claim that you should betray an- 
other for their gratification. If you have 
several intimate fiiends, who are not, at the 
same time, the intimate friends of each other, 
you should bear in mind that, in disclosin^i: to 
one a secret which has been committed to you 
by another, you violate a fiindamental princi- 
ple of good friendship ; fi>r, however you may 
confide in the prudence and good &ith of the 
person to whom you make the disclosure, you 
obviously assume a right which docs not be- 
long to you — that of giving notoriety to tlie 
private concerns of an individual beyond what 
you have reason to believe were her intentions 
and wishes. Afid the case is not materially 
difierent in this respect, even where the friend 
who confides a secret to you, and the friend 
to whom you confide the same, are intimate 
with each other: tliere might be many reasons 
which would render it desirable that it should 
not be known to a third person, however 
fiien^y, which might not exist in respect to 
yourself; and at any rate, your friend does not 
feel, and ought not to feel, when she intnists 4 
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private concern to your keeping, in which, per* 
bapsy she alone is interested, tliat she thereby 
relinquishes the privilege of deciding whether 
or not it is to be communicated to others. 
You will, therefore, consider the secret of 
each one of your friends as a separate and 
independent trust, which you are fiiithfuliy 
and sacredly to r«'»jard. 

There is one duty of great delicacy, to 
which you may sometimes be called in your 
intercourse with your friends. I mean tiiat 
of reproof or admonition. Though I have 
ad\isecl you to set your standard high in 
selecting your intimate associates, and to 
choose those whom you belieye to be the 
best models of character, you will not be 
disappointed to find them sometimes in the 
wrong; nor ought you to make every ifoible 
whieh you may notice in them the subject 
of animadversion. At the same time, it ad- 
mits of no question that occasions may arise, 
which will not only warruit, but imperatively 
demand, that you should take the attitude of 
a reprover; and on which to remain silent, 
would lie a gross violation of the obligations 
of friendship. There was a mutual pledge 
virtually given when your friendship was 
£>rmed that you would sacredly endeavor to 

2 
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Manner of reproof. 

promote each other's best interests; and you 
surely do not redeem this {^edge, if you suffisr 
gross errMB to pass unreproved. The great 
secret of discharging this duty successfully, is 
to choose a proper time and place, and to do 
it in the spirit of gentleness and aiSection. 
Whenever you take this attitude, instead of 
appearing to have thro'vwi off the character of 
a fiiend, and assuming an air of cold severity, 
you should let every expression and look tes- 
tify, that you are, if possible, more under the 
influence of genuine friendship than ever. If 
you only succeed in making an impression 
that the reproof is tlie honest dictate of true 
kindness, you will be in little danger of failing 
of your object: but if unhappily you leave the 
unpressiou that it pix>ceeded from personal 
uritation, or fi*om an uiu'eesonable miscon- 
struction of your conduct, it would be strange 
mdeed if you should realize a happy result 

In general, I wouM say that you ought to 
make all your intercourse with your frieiids 
as profitable as you can, both to youi'self and 
them. It is hardly possible but that the friend- 
ships which you form should be to you a 
source of great good, or great eviL If the 
time which you spend with your intimate aa- 
■octates is chiefly devoted, as it siiould be, io 
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Time spent with associates. 

the improvement of the mtellect and the heart, 
you vnll never review it but with feelings of 
approbation. But tC, on the other hand, it ia 
given to levity and vanity, and if those whom 
you regard with most afiection, are co- workers 
with you in murdering the hours which were 
given for better purposes, then you have rea- 
son to expect that the friendships whieh you 
now form, instead of being the channel of 
blessings, will serve to poison your moral sen- 
timents, and to accumulate anguish for a dying 
hour. 



CHAPTER III. 

GJENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Im this and some following chapters, I design 
to give yoii my views briefly on the subject of 
education. I say hrieflyy for the subject is of 
such extent, and has so many important con- 
iiexions, that one could scarcely think of doing 
justice to it in any thing short of an extended 
treatise. I shall confine myself to such hints 
as I think may be most useful to you in prose- 
cuting your own education. 

For all the noble Acuities with which you 
are gifted, you are indebted to the same Being 
who gave you your existence: on Him also 
you are dependent for their preservation ; and 
it is a first dictate, of reason that they should be 
employed in his service. But these &culties 
are evidently susceptible of high cultivation ; 
and without it they can never accomplish the 
purpose for which they are designed. The 
object of education then is twofold; to de- 
velope the faculties, and to direct them — to 
bring out the energies of the soul, and to bring 
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them to operate to tlie gloiy of the Creator. 
Id other words, it is to render you usefiil to 
die extent of your ability. 

From this view of the design of education 
in general, it would seem that no one, cer- 
tainly no Christian, could dissent But who 
does not know that in the education of fe- 
males, even this fundamental principle has too 
often been overlooked ; and that too hy parents 
who have professed to regulate tlieir whole 
c<»iduct by a regard to Christian obligation^ 
Especially h&s this capital error been commit- 
ted in substitudng what is called an ornamen- 
tal, for a solid education ; in taking more care 
to ferm the person than to fenn the mind ; and 
the consequence of this has been that many a 
girl of fine natural talents has come fertli to 
the world and shown us the fruit of a long 
and expensive education, in the marvellous 
dexterity she has acquired in the use of her 
bands and f^t But are not females gifted 
with the exalted attribute of reason as weU as 
the o4er sex? And where has Providence 
indmiPed that in one sex this gift is to be cul- 
tivateid with the utmost care, and ia the other 
is to^ be left in aD the wildness and barrenness 
ci£ nature? What if the sexes have not in aU 
respec t s the same destmation ? What if man 
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is destined to stand forth in the bolder walks 
of society ; and what if woman has her station 
allotted her more excluEnvely, amidst the re- 
tired scenes of domestic life? This may be a 
reason why their education should in some 
respects be dif^rently conducted ; but it can 
never be an argument for leaving the mind of 
the female to rust with ignoFance^ or moulding 
her into a pleasant, animated plaything. If it 
be desirable that the mind of man ^ould ex- 
pand and strengthen by exercise, it must also 
be desirable that the female mind should share 
in some degree the same cultivation: other- 
wise the dearest, tenderest connexion of life^ 
which ought to be but another name for the 
most absolute community of interest and feel- 
ing, will be converted into an unequal, unnat- 
ural league between intellectuai refinement, 
and intellectual barbarism. 

You perceive then that the object of female 
education cannot be attained, without caretiil 
attention to the culture of the intellect. And 
let me say that this must extend to the intellect 
in all its powers — to the perception, the judg- 
ment, the memory, the reasoning &culty, dtc 
This is important, not only because each of 
these various feculties has its distinct office, 
and just in proportion as it is sufifered to 
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lemaiii donnant or turned out of its proper 
direction, the eud for which it is desired is 
defeated; but because the difiereut faculties 
bave a mutual dependence upon each other 
and like the parts of a well adjusted machine, 
operate most legitimately and most effectually 
where the balance is carefully preserved. It 
is true indeed tbat much respect should be 
paid to the peculiar constitution of the mind ; 
and it i^ould be trained to put forth its most 
eommanding efforts by means of its strongest 
powers; nevertheless there are none of your 
&eulties which you have a right to neglect: 
and even the feeblest of them should be culti- 
vated at least so far that the mind may attain 
its fsAr and just proportion. 

It is also desirable, in order that you may 
attain the true end of education, that you 
risould, as &r as possible, adopt a course 
which vnll combine particular and general 
utility: that is, the various branches which 
you pursue, fi^ould be such as may be turned 
to some practical use, while they minister to 
the general culture of the mind, and give it 
tiie easy command of its own powers. The 
most interesting view of tlie education of the 
mind is that which regards it as a system 
4esgiied to InriBg ou' ^« powers, and cany 
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it forward .from one degree of strength to 
another. What though you may gain ever so 
much knowledge, if every new degree of it is 
not a new degree of intellectual power, you 
do not reap the legitimate fruit of your mental 
toil. That this important object may be gained, 
accustom yourself in every branch of study to 
independent reflection, and let your mind freely 
think its own thoughts, and be not afraid to 
presume that the text book itself, where it is 
any thing else than the Bible, may be wrong. 
Not that I would encourage in you a habit 
of intellectual -presumption: that in any youth 
were disgusting — in a young female it were 
intolerable. But that habit of modest inquisi- 
tiveness which asks for a reason for whatever 
it assents to, and which unostentatiously pushes 
its inquiries beyond authority, or even in the 
face of authority, is always to be commended ; 
and IS fitted above almost any other habit of 
mind to give you a knowledge of your powen 
on the one hand, and a command of them on 
the other. 

Let me here say a word in regard to the 
use and abuse of text books.. That you may 
derive from them important aid in the prose- 
cution of your studies there can be no doubt; 
and there is as little question that tliey an 
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capable of being perverted as auxiliaries to 
mental inaction. The true use to be made of 
them 18, not to supersede, but to assist reflec- 
tion ; not merely to communicate information, 
but to give an impulse to the intellect, by 
suggesting hints and principles which it may 
follow out to their legitimate results. But the 
danger is that while your memory wiU be laid 
under contribution to gather up whatever is 
said in the text book, your other faculties wiU 
find a ready dispensation ; and that in your 
recitation you will be satisfied to confine your- 
self to the very letter of your author. In order 
to guard against this evil, let what is said in the 
text book be regarded as only the basis of what 
you are to learn ; and let it serve as a guide to 
conduct you into other fields of thought ; and 
accustom yourself to scrutinize every principle, 
and seek for a solution of every difficulty, that 
may present itself Such a use of text books, 
while it will not expose your mind to be en- 
slaved by authorities, or leave any of its Acui- 
ties to rust through inaction, will secure every 
pontive advantage which a record of the labors 
of other minds can impart. 
But while you should keep in view the 
I era] culture of your mind, it is important 
diat each particular branch that you pursue 
C 2* 
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should be of pmcticel utility. It canoot be 
denied that the intellectual labors of many 
of the schoolmen, previous to the revival of 
learning in Europe, were of great extent, and 
were fitted to produce a high degree of mental 
acumen. But every one who has looked into 
their writings, knows that the subjects upon 
which they employed their faculties, were of 
little practical moment ; and that they would 
often pour out a world of learned nonsense to 
establish a point, which after all was not worth 
establishing. They indeed, by this means, 
acquired an extraordinary power of discrimi- 
nation ; and this the true theory of education 
certainly does not overlook ; but it aims at this 
end by employing the mind upon subjects of 
practical utility ; subjects which it can turn to 
some account in the every day affairs of life. 
And let me say that it is important not only 
that the knowledge which you acquire should 
be practical, but that you should also gain the 
ability of carrying it out, as you may have 
opportunity, in the various departments of hu- 
man action. You might have every variety 
of learning, and if withal you had not learned 
to reduce it to practice, you could never rise 
above an educated dunce; whereas a much 
less degree of knowledge with the ability of 
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applying it, would render you at once respect- 
able and useful. 

I have cautioned you against an improper 
reliance on text books : it is equally important 
that you should guard against depending too 
much on instructers. Why is it that many a 
girl of good natural talents, after enjoying the 
best advantages of education for years, comes 
away from school a mere smatterer in most 
branches included in her course, and tho- 
roughly versed in none ? The reason often is 
that she has contented herself with being in 
a literary atmosphere, and going through the 
daily routine of recitations ; and while she has 
depended upon her instructer to solve every 
difficulty, has hardly taxed herself with the 
labor of so much thought as was necessary to 
apprehend his explanations. Now I wish you 
to be deeply impressed with the truth that all 
the instruction in the world will never make 
you a scholar independently of your own ef- 
forts. There is no such thing as thinking by 
proxy, any more than breathing by proxy; 
intellectual acquisitions must be the fruit of 
intellectual labor ; and whoever will not en- 
counter the one must be satisfied to remain 
destitute of the other. I say then, listen atten- 
tively to all that is communicated by yoiur 
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iDStructers, and endeavor to make the best use 
of it ; but that this may be the case, let their 
thoughts become incoiporated with your own, 
just as you do, or as you ought to do, in rela- 
tion to the thoughts of the authors whom you 
study. Your instructers may indeed co-operate 
with you in the cultivation of your mind; but 
if you undertake to throw the whole burden 
upon them, the result may indeed witness to 
their fidelity, but it certainly will witness to 
your folly and mortification. 

Closely connected with the faith fill exercise 
of your own faculties, independently of text 
books and teachers, is a habit of diligence. I 
do not mean that your whole time is to be 
occupied in study ; this, while it would expose 
your health, would impair the vigor of your 
faculties, and thus diminish your amount of 
acquisition. I would have you exercise your 
mind closely in study when you exercise it at 
all ; and exercise it as constantly as is consist- 
ent with keeping it in the best state for suc- 
cessful application. While you profess to be 
a student, regard study as your main business ; 
and make your amusement subordinate, and 
so far as possible, subservient to it. 

I have just alluded to the fact, and I wish 
here to bring it more distinctly before you. 
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that in order tbat you may study to the most 
advantage, part of your time must be devoted 
to relaxation and exercise — ^how large a part, 
your own judgment and experience must de- 
cide. Many a young female of great promise 
has laid the foundation of disease tliat has 
carried her prematurely to the grave, by neg- 
lecting bodily exercise during the period of 
her education. And not only has she sacri- 
ficed her life to this unfortunate habit, but her 
intellectual acquisitions have actually been less, 
than if a due proportion of her time had been 
devoted to the exercise of her bodily powers. 
Whether therefore you regard the preservation 
of your life and health, or your success in the 
various branches of study, I earnestly entreat 
you to subject yourself to a course of daily, 
^stematic, exercise. In following this advice 
you will be surprised to find how much you 
ivill g&in in respect to elasticity of spirits and 
vigor of thought; and that you will often 
accomplish more mental labor in a single hour 
than under other circumstances you will ac- 
complish in a day or even a week. And more 
than this, instead of leaving school with a 
constitution whose resources are more than 
half exhausted, and with an ominous paleness 
on your cheek which seems to say that the 
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grave is ready for you, you will probably come 
away in the bloom of health, and with strength 
and resolution to engage in the duties of the 
station in which Providence may place you. 

Let me say a word in this connexion in 
regard to the treatment which is due fi*om 
you to your instructers. Next to your parents, 
your instructers, if they are faithful, are most 
actively engaged in the formation of your 
character; and they watch over you with a 
degree of solicitude inferior only to that which 
belongs to the parental relation. It is obvious 
therefore that not only common propriety but 
gratitude requires that you should treat them 
with great deference and respect You are 
not indeed bound to receive every or any opi- 
nion they may express without examination; 
and you are at libeiiy, unless for particular 
reasons they should choose to forbid it, modest- 
ly to propose difficulties which may be sug- 
gested even by their own instruction ; but you 
are always faithfully to consult their wishes, and 
yield a ready obedience to their requisitions, 
and by your kind and respectful deportment, 
to do what you can to diminish the burden of 
care and perplexity that is inseparable from 
their employment I should do you injustice 
to suppose it possible that you should be 
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guilty of such indecorum as deliberately to 
trifle with the feelings of your instructers, or 
incur their open and direct censure ; but your 
conduct towards them would never satisfy me, 
unless it should oe such as to secure their 
positive and uniform approbation. 



CHAPTER IV. 
SUttcstCon* 

TARIOUa BRAHGHES. 

Haying, in a preceding chapter, called your 
attention to some general views on the subject 
of education, I intend in this, to enumerate 
some of the various branches which will natu- 
rally be included in y^ur course, and to give 
you my opinion of their tiomparative impor- 
tance. Whatever relates to the selection and 
order of your studies, I am willing to leave in 
a great measure to your instructors, not doubt- 
ing that they will direct you with good judg- 
ment ; and I am willing too to leave something 
to your own taste and inclination ; but as this 
is a subject whi/ih deeply involves the im- 
provement of your mind and the formation of 
your character, and in which a parent must of 
.•jourse feel a deep interest, you will not won- 
der that I am disposed to give you briefly the 
result of my experience and reflection. 

You need not be startled, when I go back to 
the very elementary branches of an education, 
and begin to talk to you on the simple matter 
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of learning to read. My first advice is, thai 
you should adopt in every respect the tones of 
nature-^the tones which you are accustomed to 
use in common conversation. Almost every 
child contracts at a very early period what is 
commonly called a reading tone; a monoto- 
nous habit of utterance, which, while it out- 
rages taste and nature, is generally with great 
difficulty broken up. . If you have already con- 
tracted this tone in any degree, make it your 
first object to get rid of it. When you sit 
down to read, do not think it necessary to as- 
sume a more formal or stately mental attitude, 
than if you were sitting down to converse ; and 
endeavor to utter tlie sentiments of your author 
in hu language, in the same easy and familiar 
manner that you would talk of the same senti- 
ments in your own. This of course implies 
that you read intelligently; that you are able 
to enter into the spirit of your author, and 
readily and fully to apprehend his meaning. 
You can never attain what I wislj in this re- . 
spect by the study o^ rules ; thoUgh these may 
be of some assistance to you : you can only do 
it by understanding well what you read, and 
giving yourself up to the simple dictate of na- 
ture ; and by often repeated exercises of this 
kind, you will acquire the habit which I am 
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recocmnendmg. Be careful ' also that you 
utter each Bentence, and every part of each 
sentence, witli perfect distinctness, and in so 
loud a tone that all you say shall not only be 
heard, but heard without effort Guard, on 
the one hand, against fatiguing the attention of 
those who listen to you by the excessive rapid- 
ity of yoiu* utterance, and, on the other, against 
furnishing them with an apology for going to 
sleep by your extreme deliberation. In a 
word, let it be your aim to read in such a 
manner, as most deeply to impress the sen- 
timents of your author, and of course, most 
effectually to secure tlie attention of your 
bearers. 

Next to reading comes the equally simple 
art of spelling. It is true of this as of every 
other elementary branch, and if I mistake not, 
in a higher degree than of any other, that if it 
be not learned at a very early period, it will 
probably never be learned at all ; and hence it 
is not uncommon to find men whose early 
education was neglected, but who by their own 
subsequent exertions have risen to the most 
elevated stations, leaving evidence through life 
upon every thing they write that they do not 
understand the art of making words out of 
letters. This indeed may be excused whew 
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there has been the want of early advantages ; 
but nothing else can render it tolerable. I beg 
you will make it a point, therefore, as early as 
possible, to possess yourself of a correct syste 
of orthography. This is a thing to be learned 
partly by rule, but in a much greater degree, 
by practice ; and without much of the latter, I 
assure you that you can never arrive at much 
perfection in tliis simple but necessary depart- 
ment of knowledge. Let me advise you in 
writing never to run the hazard of committing 
an orthographical error in a case in respect to 
which you are in doubt. Always settle the 
point on the spot where it is practicable, by a 
reference to some standard authority. In this 
way you will acquire a habit of correctness, 
and a particularity of information, which will 
soon make you independent of dictionaries; 
whereas by adopting the opposite course, you 
will not only run the hazard of committing an 
error in a case in which an error, to say the 
least, is hardly decent, but you will acquire a 
habit of inattention to your orthography which 
nmy ultimately* make it a task for a literary 
friend to read your composition. 

As for Penmanship, I cannot say that I re* 
gard it so important that you should attain to 
high excellence in it as in either of the pre- 
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ceding branches; and yet I am desirous that 
your attainments in this department should, at 
least, be respectable. I should be glad to see 
you wiite an easy and graceful hand, and 
above all I would have it possess the attribute 
of being le^ble. A more odd conceit never 
entered a human head than seems to have got 
possession of some at the present day — that a 
hand which puts one's invention to the torture, 
IS a sure mark of genius. If that be the test, 
I will only say that I choose to have you run 
the hazard of being considered a dunce, rather 
than torment me and your other friends with 
illegible communications. How much truth 
there is in the doctrine held by some, that the 
handwriting indicates the intellectual or moral 
character, I will not undertake to decide ; but 
I earnestly hope that you will take up no doc- 
trhie nor practice on this subject that will pre- 
vent you from Being a neat, plain, and, if you 
please, elegant writer. 

1 hardly need say that you can lay no claim 
to the character of an accomplished scholar, 
until you can speak and write with correctness 
your^own language. And in order to this, 
you must gain a thorough knowledge of Eng- 
lish Grammar and Rhetoric. These branches 
should be so familiar to yon, that you will, as 
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a matter of course, and without even being 
conscious of it at the time, judge every com- 
position you read or hear by grammatical or 
liietorical rules ; that you will as instantly de- 
tect an error in syntax, or an error in taste, 
as a delicate ear would notice a confusion in 
musical sounds. I know indeed there have 
been those who have written with great power 
and even beauty, who have known nothing 
of Rhetoric or Grammar, except as they were 
taught by nature ; whose minds would pour 
out ' thoughts that breathe in words that bum,' 
with the same apparent ease that a stream 
flov^ from its fountain ; but there is no reason 
to doubt that even these pre-eminently gifted 
individuals would have done better with the 
knowledge of which I am speaking than they 
did without it ; and at any rate they are excep- 
tions from a general rule, and therefore furnish 
no ground for any general conclusion. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a habit 
of easy and elegant composition is not to be 
acquired in ordinary cases without much at- 
tention and long continued practice. If you 
should find, therefore, that your first eflforts are 
rather tame and feeble, it will be no reason 
why you should be discouraged ; for no doubt 
there are many now on the list of fine writers 
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whose first efforts were as tame and feeble as 
yours. Nothing will serve more effectually to 
improve your taste, and to give you an easy 
command of thought and expression than an 
intimate acquaintance with the English clas- 
sics. You will also, especially in your earlier 
essays at composition, find it a usefiil exercise, 
afler you lay aside your book, to commit the 
thoughts of your author to paper in your own 
language ; though I hardly need say that you 
are never to attempt to pass off any thing that 
you produce in this way as your own in any 
higher sense than it actually is so ; for to say 
nothing of the immorality of such an act, 
which I should hope would be sufficient to 
deter you fi*om it, tliere is no character in the 
literary world regarded with more odium than 
a pla^arist Remember that to form a good 
writer, the first requisite is good thoughts — the 
second, a good style. If you can command 
thoughts which are striking and original, it is 
all the better, provided they are appropriate; 
but endeavor always to be appropriate at any 
rate. A strikmg thought, introduced merely 
because it is striking, and with nothing in the 
eonnexi<Ni to justify it, is a blemish, and not 
an ornament; an indication both of the lack 
of judgment and of taste. Whenever you 
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have selected your subject, and have possessed 
yourself of the necessary informatioii in re- 
spect to it, revolve it thoroughly in your mind, 
and see what appropriately belongs to it ; and 
then select such thoughts or trains of thought 
as may seem to you oiQ the whole most perti- 
nent and useful. Arrange your thoughts, so 
far as may be, before you begin to write ; and 
then you wiU proceed with far more ease, and 
probably, with fer more success. Let your 
subjects be chosen, so far as possible, with 
reference to the general culture of your mind. 
It is too much the fashion of the day for 
girls, in writing their compositions, to imagine 
themselves siu^eying some beautiful moon- 
light scene, or listening to the sound of some 
magnificent cataract, or contemplating nature 
in some other of her wild or sweet or majestic 
forms: all this may be well enough for an 
occasional exercise of imagination ; but in gen- 
eral I advise you to select subjects of more 
practical interest ; subjects which are adapted 
to exercise the judgment, the reasoning facul- 
ty, and other powers of the mind, and not 
merely to awaken or improve the fancy. The 
secret of forming a good style is to throw 
into it a due proportion of gracefulness and 
fltrength. There ai-e a thousand good models 
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which I might recommend to you, but I am 
not desirous that you should closely study any 
model as such : the true mode is, to be conver- 
sant with as many good writers as you can, 
and to let your mind operate in its own way, 
unembarrassed by the peculiarities of any. I 
am always delighted to read a book on which 
1 can see the very image and superscription of 
the author's own mind. 

Of the various kinds of composition there is 
none perhaps to which young females gener- 
ally are more inclined, and for which they find 
more occasion, than the epistolary ; and I must 
do your sex the justice to say that in this 
respect they greatly exceed ours under the 
same advantages. Without saying any thing 
here of the propriety of your cultivating a 
more extensive or a more limited correspond- 
ence, I would urge upon you the importance 
of acquiring a good epistolary style, for this, 
among other reasons, that it is an accomplish- 
ment which is well fitted to make you agree- 
able to your fiiends. And the only particular 
direction which I would give you for acquir- 
ing it, supposing you to be attentive to the gest- 
eral culture of your mind, is, that you sliould 
throw your thoughts on paper with tlie same 
ease with which they fall from your lips. 
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When you sit down to write a letter, imagine 
that you are sitting down to talk to a friend; 
and if you adopt a style of elegant conirersa- 
don, you will adopt the very best style for a 
correspondence. 

You will not understand me as prescribing 
any exact order for your studies, when I men- 
tion, next, Arithmetic. I need hardly say that 
this, is important, not so much, in the common 
acceptation of the word, as an accomplish- 
ment, as it is for the every day practical pur- 
poses of life ; so that there is hardly a condition 
in which you can suppose yourself placed, but 
that your ignorance of this branch must, at 
some time or other, subject you not only to sad 
mortification, but sore inconvenience. Of the 
new mode of calculating, commonly called 
mental Arithmetic, I am unable to speak from 
much practical knowledge ; but I must confess 
that the results of this mode of teaching which 
I have witnessed, even in small children, have 
surprised me ; and I have no doubt that it is 
the most easy and successful mode of com- 
municating this kind of knowledge which has 
yet been discovered. But leaving to your 
instructers to decide in respect to the best 
manner of your studying Arithmetic, I must 
insist that you make thorough work of it; 
D 3 
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insomuch that no calculation which you will 
have occasion to make, will ever embarrass you. 
As to the higher branches of Mathematics, 
if you have even a common relish for them, I 
think you may pursue them to some extent 
with advantage. If you are passionately fond 
of them, I would say unhesitatingly, better 
prosecute them so far as inclination «iay dic- 
tate and opportunity admit "But if your taste 
points you decidedly to a different course of 
study, and you find nothing in this branch to 
attract or interest you, why then I would con- 
sent that your mathematical studies should be 
arrested at almost any point you please, after 
you have become thoroughly acquainted with 
common arithmetic. Algebra and Geometry, 
however, it were certainly desirable, should 
come into your course ; and if you have intelli- 
gendy advanced thus far, it is more than pro- 
bable that your inclination will lead you still 
further. It is scarcely possible that you will 
ever be placed in circumstances in which these 
higher branches will come into direct use; 
nevertheless you may advantageously study 
them simply as a matter of intellectual disci- 
pline. It is an admirable way of learning to 
thmk on general subjects veith precision, and 
to reason with clearness and force. 
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Of Geography, I surely need not say 
thing to you, in the way of urging 'its inoi; 
tance or recommending it to your atteni 
When studied intelligibly and with the \ 
per he)|>s, it possesses attractions to most nd 
which are irresistible. And to say nothing 
the intei^ which belongs to it in itself c 
ffldered, it is, as I tliink Lord Chester^ 
remarks, one of the eyes of history. You i 
make yourself fiimiliar with the earth, : 
only as it is known to the modems, but ac 
was ^own to the ancients ; as a preparati 
for the study both of ancient and modem ]i 
tory. It were scarcely necessary to add 1 1 
your acquisitions in this department of Ian 
ledge, must be made principally from the i i 
or the globe; as all impressions which 
doiye in any other way will be comparatS ( 
feeble and evanescent The constructioi 
maps also you will find a pleasant exei ; 
while it will serve to render your geograp i 
knowledge more distinct and abiding. 

I have adverted to History. This I v ] 
have you study not merely with a vie 
gratify curiosity, but as containing an ine i 
ive record of human actions, and as fum' i 
an important means of becoming acqu ; 
with the operations of the human heai I 
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what the nature of man has been, so it is now ; 
and its operations are the same, making due 
allowance for diversity of circumstances. In 
your attention to this branch, I would advise 
you first to make yourself thoroughly acquain- 
ted with some judicious outline of History ; 
and so far as possible, to fill up every part of the 
outline by your subsequent rea^ng. In no 
branch of study will you need the aid of sys- 
tem more than this; and though you may 
accumulate materials without end, yet if you 
fail to reduce them to order, so that they shall 
be in your mind as so many distinct and weH 
arrenged classes of facts, you will be able to 
use them to little advantage. While I would 
have you &miliar with every part of History, 
both anci^it and modem, I would recommend 
a special attention to the history of your own 
country. 

Next to History, perhaps, may properly come 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. These are 
indeed distinct branches, but as they both relate 
to the essential constitution of man, they may 
properly enough be noticed together. If you 
win prosecute them with success, you must 
bring to your aid much patient reflection ; fi>r 
you may rest assured that any superficial 
attention to these branches will be to no pur- 
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poee. Eyery principle laid down in your text 
book you must test by a reference to your own 
intellectual or moral constitution ; iBid if you 
&id a disagreement between the principle as it 
is stated by your authcM*, and as it exists in 
your own bosom, you have reason to inquire 
whether your author be not in the wrong ; for 
the original principles of human nature, and 
the operation of these principles, are substan- 
tially the same in persons of every class. The 
study of these branches conducted in this way, 
you will readily perceive, is only the study of 
human character and human duty ; and surely 
this cannot be unworthy to emj^oy your &cul' 
ties^ whether as an intellectual being, or as a 
probeticMier far eternity. 

Some degree of attrition you may prop- 
erly bestow upon Mechanical Philosophy and 
Chemistry. These, together with kindred 
sciences which come under the general depart- 
ment of Natural History, while they answer 
important practical purposes, are adapted to 
enlarge our views of the wisdom, and power, 
and goodness of the Creator. If your circum- 
stances should permit, and your taste should 
incline you, to bestow some attention upon 
several of the branches of natural science, 1 
diould not object to it, but if you should con- 
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fine yourself to one or two, Mechanical Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry would probably best re- 
ward your efforts. 

As to modem languages, I am not particu- 
Itu-ly desirous that you should aim at very high 
attainments. Of the French I should be glad 
to have you acquire so much knowledge that 
you can read it with fluency and correctness ; 
but as for Spanish, Italian, and other modem 
languages, there is so little in them which it 
were worth your while to read, that you have 
my full consent for never opening a grammar 
of either. The dead languages I do not regard 
as constituting an important part of female 
education ; and yet if your taste should incline 
you to it, I confess I should be gratified to see 
you able to converse with the mighty dead of 
Grecian and Roman fame. 

I cannot conclude this list of studies without 
recommending to you a careful attention to 
the evidences of Christianity; and I rejoice 
to find, that in some of our female seminaries, 
this is already recognised as a distinct branch 
of education. Every part of this subject is fuU 
of interest; but no part of it perhaps grows 
upon the mind so much on reflection, as tiiiat 
which relates immediately to the world itself— 
what is popularly termed the internal evid^ce. 
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Nearly identified with the study of this, is the 
study of the doctrioes of the gospel ; aud 1 
earnestly hope the time is not far distant when 
a knowledge of some outline of Scripture 
truth, or what perhaps is still better, the Bible 
itself^ will be considered essential to a complete 
female education. 

You perceive I have said nothing of merely 
ornamental branches. The reason is, not that 
I regard them as absolutely unimportant, but 
only comparatively so. I am willing, if your 
circumstances admit, that you should attend to 
Drawing, Painting, or Music, or all of them, 
provided only you have a natural taste for 
them, and do not suffer them to interfere with 
your improvement in more important branch- 
es. I say, if you have a taste for them; for 
nothing seems to me more ridiculous than for 
a girl utterly destitute of taste, to spend months 
in trying to learn the use of the pencil, while 
neither she nor her friends are to reap any 
other {leward of her labors, than is found in 
the awkward result of having a few pictures 
to amuse, or, as the case may be, to frighten, 
her younger sisters. If you have a talent for 
music, I am more than willing that you should 
cultivate it; for it will not only supply yoii 
with innocent, and I may say, elegant, amuse- 
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ment, but it may often banish melancholy from 
your mmd, and refi-esh and invigorate the spirits 
of your friends. But I repeat, let every accom- 
plishment of this kind be sufiered to hold only 
its proper place. If you find that your atten- 
tion to these or any kindred branches is at any 
time making you indifierent to the more solid 
parts of your education, especially if you find 
that it serves to cherish in you a spirit of vanity, 
and to diminish your interest in the realities 
of religion, you need no better evidence that it 
has become excessive, and that, however inno- 
cent these things may be in themselves, there 
is danger that you will pervert them to your 
injury or ruin. 



CHAI»TER V. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

HowETER much you may be distinguiaihed 
for intellectual cultivati<»), or for proficieocy 
in the more refined and ornamental branches^ 
you can make no claim to a complete edu* 
cation, imless you are well acquainted with 
Domestic Economy. I am sware that this 
]» a subject which, from some cause oi^ other, 
many young females regard with strong aver- 
aon ; and th^?e is reason to fear that, in too 
many instances, this aversion is heightened 
by receiving in some degree the parental sanc- 
tion ; but you may rely on it there cannot be a 
greater mistake on the subject of female edu- 
cation, than to suppose that this branch of it 
may with safety be neglected* With regard to 
the extent to which you should be informed on 
this subject, I would say in general that you 
ought to have so much knowledge of it, as 
wUl enable you to regulate with advantage the 
concerns of a ftmily. There are indeed some 
of the domestic arts which you can hardly be 
expected to acquire; and which, in the or- 
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dinaiy walks of domestic life, may not be im- 
portaDt ; but whatever relates to the immediate 
superintendence and direction of household 
concerns, you cannot neglect, without expos- 
ing yourself to inconvenience which no future 
exertions may be able completely to remedy. 

It is important that you should cultivate a 
taste for the management of domestic con- 
cerns as early as possible. As no part of your 
education is more practical than this, it were 
unsafe to neglect it even for a short period; 
as the consequence of such neglect would 
probably be, that you would form other habits 
uncongenial with domestic employments, and 
which perhaps might give you an aversion 
to them which you would never overcome. 
Do not consider it a hardship therefore to 
be placed in circumstances which favor your 
attention to this subject, and even demand 
your active exertions. Every item of this 
kind of knowledge which you gain, you will 
be able, hereafler, to turn to some practical 
account, which will compensate many fold for 
the labor of attaining it. 

It is not uncommon for yoimg females in 
the higher walks of life to satisfy themselves 
in the neglect of this branch of education, On 
the ground that their lot is cast in circum- 
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fstances of opulence and splendor. If this 
excuse could ever be sustained, you have no 
ngfat to expect that your condition in life will 
allow you to avail yourself of it : but the tnith 
is that it cannot be admitted in any case. For 
what if Providence should actually place you 
in circumstances of wealth, and what the world 
calls independence? Would you not stiQ be 
as truly accountable to God for all your pos- 
sessions, as though you had been limited to a 
moderate competence ? Nay, would not your 
req)onsibil}ty be increased just in proportion 
to the abundance which had been bestowed 
upon you ? This, therefore, instead of being 
an argument for the neglect of the domestic 
part of your education, is actually a reason 
why you should attend to it with the greater 
care: for if a profusion of the bounties of 
heaven are intrusted to your management, 
and you are responsible for the proper im- 
provement of then> all, is it not pre-eminently 
desirable tliat you should possess tliat know- 
ledge which will enable you to acquit yourself 
as a ^thful steward ? 

But if you leave the idea of accountability 
entirely out of the questlpm, there are still other 
reasons of great weight "^hy this part of your 
education should not be neglected. Without 
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a proper attention to it, you can never be qual- 
ified to preside in the concerns of a fitmily. 
Though you should be placed in a station 
which might enable you to command all the 
conveniences and assistance v^hich opulence 
can furnish, you will never feel at home m 
your own house, unless you have yourself that 
practical knowledge which will enable you to 
keep your house in order. You cannot realize 
half the value of your domestic aid, unless you 
are enable of exercising a general superin- 
tendence, and giving proper directions; and 
vnthout such abDity, you will be liable to con- 
stant impositions from those to whom you vnll 
be obliged to confide interests which ought to 
remain exclusively in your ovm hands. Many 
a large estate has been squandered, and many 
a family reduced to vvant, in consequence of a 
deficiency in this part of female education^ 

Let me add, if Providence should ever place 
you at the head of a family, and you are 
obliged fi*om ignorance of domestic economy, 
to intrust its concerns to another, you cannot 
maintain the dignity which appropriately be- 
longs to such a station. You will be subject 
to a thousand painfi^ mortifications from dis- 
covering that your concerns are improperly 
managed, and yet being unable to suggest the 
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proper remedy ; aod though you may try to 
flatter yourself that your ignorance on this sub- 
ject may pass for evidence of *a genteel educa- 
tion, it is more than probable that the unsavory 
food, which will sometimes chance to be placed 
before your guests, will lead them to regret 
that you happened to possess so unfortunate 
an accomplishment. 

What I have said hitherto on this subject, 
has been principally upon the supposition that 
you are to be placed in circumstances of exter- 
nal ease and affluence. But I hardly need say 
that this is, by no means, certain. Even if 
your prospects in this respect should be fair at 
the conmiencement of domestic life, there are 
a thousand changes which may await you, any 
one of which may cast around you the gloom 
and desolation of heart-breaking poverty. I 
could teU you of many, who have begun life 
without a cloud being seen to settle upon their 
temporal prospects, and have closed it in all 
the degradation and wretchedness which the 
most abject want could occasion. As it is 
impossible to tell what scenes of adversity the 
changes of life may bring with them, it is 
unquestionably the p^it of wisdom that you 
should be prepared for any lot to which Provi- 
dence may call you. What then if you should 
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be destined in a few years to the obscure and 
bumble walks of poverty ? What if, from a 
comfortable competence you should sink to a 
condition upon which you have hitherto been 
scarcely able to look, without feelings of com- 
passion and tears of sympathy ? What if you 
should see around you a little defenceless fam- 
Uy, and all the dreaded evils of poverty clus- 
tering upon them in melancholy profusion? 
And what i^ in the midst of all these circum- 
stances of external depression, you should be 
found incapable of devising a plan or Ming a 
hand for the relief or comfort of yourself and 
family ? In supposing this case, believe me, 
I am not dealing in fiction : I have seen an 
elegant, accomplished female, brought up in 
the lap of luxury, i^ these very circumstances : 
and who knows but that such a case may be 
their own ? Sure I am that another argument 
cannot be necessary to impress you with tlie 
importance of the subject I am endeavoring to 
urge. 

And now if I have gained your conviction 
to the importance of this branch of education, 
let me repeat the request that you will begin 
without delay to nxde» it a practical matter. 
I know indeed that much depends in this case 
on maternal attention and effort ; but I know 
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too that there is in some young females an 
ayersion to domestic employments which a 
ii^Oithei*'s persevering exertions do not over- 
come ; and I also know that little improvement 
call reasonably be expec^d in any department 
of knowledge, in which the mind does not act 
not only without constraint, but with alacrity. 
And I beg you to bear in mind that the know- 
ledge of which I am speaking is to be acquired 
only in one way ; and that is by aciwd experi- 
ence. You may study the science of domestic 
economy as carefully as you will, and you may 
receive lessons from experienced and skilful 
managers, and after aU you will be little wiser, 
till you come down to the actual reality of 
participating in the every-day concerns of a 
&mily. When you actually put your hand to 
the work, you will begin- to learn ; but unless 
you put your hand to it frequently, and learn 
to think it no dishonor to engage in any thing 
appertaining to the economy of a family, you 
can never expect to become an accomplished 
housekeeper. . In a preceding chapter I have 
urged upon you the importance of taking a 
good degree of exercise : let me here say that 
you cannot comply with that direction to bet- 
ter purpose than by spending a part of every 
day in domestic employments. And while it 
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will secure to you the benefit of rekxatioQ 
firom your studies, and of the exercise of your 
bodily powers, it will be an effectual •— thd 
only effectual means of preparing you to ap-' 
pear with honor and ^fUlness in.this depart*- 
ment, as the head of a £unily. 

In connexion with this general sjibject, I 
have a word to say in respect to the regula- 
tion of your expenses. In all your dealings I 
would have you avoid even the appetetnce 
of being parsimonious : let no one ever have 
just occasion to say, in re^>ect to any pecu- 
niary transaction of yours, that it has not been 
perfectly liberal and honorable. NevOTtheleBs 
there is an ostentation of liberality which 1 
would halve you carefiilly avoid ; for it Is really 
a contemptible quality, and so the world re^ 
gards it. There is also in some young females 
a spirit of extravagance-— a disposition to incur 
expenses which their condition in life neither 
demands nor justifies — another quality which 
deserves severe reprobation. Let your expen- 
ditures be regulated, not merely by a regard to 
your ability, but to your accountability as a 
steward of the divine bounty. Regard econ- 
omy as a virtue, and never be unwilling to be 
seen in the practice of it It is honorable to 
contract your personal expenses as far as you 
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may, that you may thereby have the more 
ability to succor the needy and distressed. 

I vnU close this chapter by suggesting a hint 
or two on the subject of dress ; as it is in rela- 
tion to this» more perh#s tfajm any thing else, 
that most young females are tempted to in- 
dulge in extravagance, I would always have 
you appear in this respect neat and decent, 
and do not care how much correct taste you 
display ; but I beg you to avoid all gaudy and 
superfluous ornament. It is a good rule to 
follow the &8hion in dress just so fiur that you 
shall not be marked as singular. But you 
may rely oo it, that a disposition to take the 
lead in &shions, to shine forth in splendid 
apparel, and a gaudy glare of lace and gold, is 
always taken with discerning peopk as proof 
of a weak head or a {voud heart 
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CHAPTER VI. 
0renetal 3&eaTi(nji* 

In the course of your education, and after it 
is completed, you ivill occasionally find leisure 
to devote to miscellaneous reading. As this 
18 one of the principal means by which you 
will become acquainted with the sentiments of 
others, you will readily perceive that it cannot 
but exert, either for good or evil, an important 
influence on your character. It is the design 
of this chapter to furnish you some hints which 
may assist you to regulate this employment, so 
that it shall be at once the most useful and the 
most agreeable. 

And the first suggestion which I would offer 
on this subject is, that all your reading should 
be, as fiir as possible, yvith some definite object, 
other than merely to occupy your tinle. If 
you have no object in view, you may be sure 
that you will accomplish none ; and thus your 
reading will be at best a mere waste of time, 
and not improbably, Wfll be finught with posi- 
tive intellectual or moral evil. When you take 
up a book, decide if you can, £rom its tide, or 
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its table of contents, what good purpose you 
can accomplish by reading it; what faculties 
of your mind it will be likely to improve ; or 
what moral dispositions to refine or elevate; 
and having settled this point, if the book be 
worthy of your attention, you can hardly fiiil 
to be benefited by reading it 

Another remark closely connected with the 
preceding, is, that you should never allow 
yourself to read without reflection. There is 
no habit more easily acquired than that of 
Occupying the eye merely upon an author, and 
leaving the mind to its own wanderings ; and 
there is scarcely any habit, which in tlie end, 
more completely unstrings the intellect, and 
renders it incapable of commanding its own 
powers. The legitimate design of reading is, 
not to supersede, but to assist reflection ; not to 
put the Acuities to sleep, but to brighten them 
by active exercise. Difi^rent books, it is ac- 
knowledged, require diflferent degrees of men- 
tal exertion ; but you may take it for granted, 
that a boc^ which is not worth the labor of 
some thought, is not worth the labor of read- 
ing. Whatever book you may have in hand, 
let your mind be just as intensely employed as 
is necessary to enable you to realize the fuD 
advantage of reading it ; that is, to enable you 
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to comprehend its full meaning, and to give k, 
80 &r as may be desirable or practicable, a. 
lodgment in your memory. . If you find your 
thou^ts, at any time wandering obstinately 
from your author, and if no effort will bring 
them under your control, so that you can read 
to advantage, ( and such cases will sometimes 
occur fiom mere physical derangement,) bet- 
t^ lay aside your book than to continue read- 
ing in this attitude of mental vacancy. You 
will be none the vriser for what you read, 
antl you may be forming an intellectual habit 
which will diminish your power of acquiring 
wisdom in more favorable circumstances* 

It follows, from the remark just made, that 
you should be on yoiur guard against reading 
too much. Thera is such a thing as a diseased 
intellectual appetite, which craves an excess of 
food, and is only satisfied with devouring evety 
thing that comes in its way. But to indulge 
such an appetite, were just as preposterous as 
to think of nourishing the body by taking a 
quantity of food, which should altogether ex- 
ceed the digestive powers of the system. If 
you would read to advantage, you must incoi 
porate what you read with your own thoughts, 
and gather from it materials for future reflec- 
tion* But this you can never do, if your 
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whole time be occupied in reading, or if you 
take ap one volume a^r another, in auch 
rapid succesaion that your mind can retain no 
distinct impreasion of the contenta of any of 
cbem« Some of the minds which have shone 
moat brilliantfy, have been but little occupied 
with books, bemg far more conversant with 
their own thoughts than the thoughts of others. 
Remember that a few books carefully read, 
and thoroughly digested, and used as helps to 
uitellectuai exertion, will be of far more use 
to you than scores of volumes which are gone 
through with little thought, and the contents ol 
which, either instantly pass out of the mind, 
or remain in it, an indigested mass of mate- 
rials. 

But while you should avoid reading too 
much, it is desirable, that of the books which 
you do read, you should form a habit of select- 
mg, and treasuring up those parts which are 
most important You cannot expect to retain 
the whole of any book ; and if you should 
attempt it, you would probably lose the whole 
by taeddng your memory so severely ; but even 
if it were possible, it would ordinarily be to no 
good purpose; as there is much in almost 
every book, which might be in your mind 
without at all increasing your stock of useful 
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knowledge. That you may possess yourself 
of the substance of what you read, make it a 
point to review your author before you lay him 
aside, and form an analysis, at lea^t in your 
own mind, of all that you have been reading. 
It will be well, too, if you commit to paper a 
general outline of every unportant book you 
read; or at least, that you make references on 
a blank page, to those parts to which you may 
afterwards wish to recur. Some such expe- 
dient as this will be of great use in assisting 
your recollection ; and will help you to retain 
stores of knowledge which would otherwise be 
inevitably lost from your memory. 

You will, moreover, find great advantage in 
having the different departments of literature 
and science, with which you are convaisant, 
so far systematized in your mind, that you will 
be aUe to refer every book that you read to 
some one of them. In this way, your mind 
will become m intellectual store-house, accom* 
modated to the reception of every kind of 
us^iil materials ;. and its various apartments 
arranged with so much skill and order, that 
you will never be at a loss where to deposit any 
new article of knowledge, or where to find any 
you had previously deposited. On the other 
hand, if you read without any regard to ordei^ 
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as jt respects your previous acquisitions, the im- 
pressions which are made upon your mind will 
be vague and indistinct ; and ailer a litde whSe 
the severest efforts wi]l be ineffectual to recall 
them. 

Having throivn out these fevr hints in respect 
to the manner of your reading, suffer me now 
to add some brief suggestions in reelect to the 
selection of books. 

And, first of all, let me say to you : never 
allow yoursellj from any consideration, to read 
books of immoral tendency. A bad book, like 
a bad fHend, may exert an influence which an 
established habit of virtue will scarcely be able 
to resist: and where a corrupt association is 
once formed in the mind, it is exceedingly 
difficult to destroy it ; it remains there, a lep- 
rous spot What though a book of this char- 
acter may fall into your hands, which is ren- 
dered peculiarly attractive by a refiined and 
fiscinating style? You are to bear in mind, 
that these literary embellishments can no more 
disarm &lse principles of their fetal tendency, 
dian poison can lose its virulence by being 
mingled with honey. Nay, these very attrac- 
tions give to bad books much of their danger- 
ous influence ; for while they recommend them 
to the attention of the incautious and inexpe- 
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rienced, they too ofben serve as a channel 
through which the most deadly impressiona 
are conveyed to the mind. And if the reading 
of such books were the only way in which you 
could gain the refinement of literature, then I 
would say, better remain in ignorance fi>r ever 
than hazard the wreck of your moral princi- 
ples, or admit into your heart the elements of 
destruction. 

But while you carefully avoid all works, 
which are fitted, in any degree, to corrupt the 
principles, or sully the purity, of the mind, 1 
would have you select those, which, on the 
whole, are best adapted to increase your stock 
of useful knowledge and practical wisdom. In 
the wide range of elegant literature, there is 
a great variety of authors, which will at once 
enlighten your understanding, improve your 
taste, and exert an influence upon your heart 
&vorable to virtue and piety. 

It is an error, against which you ^ould be 
on your guard in the selection of your read- 
ing, to confine yourself exclusively to books of 
a particular kind. The elSect of this would be 
to corrupt your taste, to destroy the proportion 
which exists among the various powers of 
your mind, and, as the case may be, to expose 
you to serious inconvenience and mortification. 
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That you may avoid this evil, endeavor to be 
coDversant with those authcHv who have been 
most conspicuous in the various departments 
of litenitiu^e. Such a course will be likely to 
give you a correct taste, at the same time that 
it will impart a general con»stency and vigor 
to your intellectual character. 

Though I have no wish ^lai you should be 
an enthusiast with regard to poetry, 1 would 
still have you, in some degree, fiuniliar with 
the best poets both of ancient and modem 
date. The immortal works of MUton, Cow- 
per, and Thonuion, may be read with great 
advantage to the heart as well as the under- 
standing. But there are others, usually asso- 
ciated in the same chister of poetical genius, 
who, however exquisite their poetry, cannot 
be safely recommended as guides to youthful 
virtue. Much of the modem poetry, I am 
sorry to say, is chargeable with the same 
immoral tendency. Byron, with a genius to 
which few, whether of ancient or modem 
days, can lay claim, has clouded his brilliant 
and beautiful conceptions with the dark hue 
of infidelity and moral death ; and so long Sb 
his writings last, they must stand as a monu- 
ment of a noble intellect prostituted to the 
wont of all purposes — that of conrupting and 

4 
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destroykig his fellow men. Moore, -with less 
of genius than Byron, has written, for the most 
part, for no better purpose; and it were &r 
worse than a waste of time to employ yourself 
npon his productions. Even the poetry of 
Walter Scott, though it has much in it to 
delight the imagination, is greatly deficient in 
moral sentiment, aiid seems scarcely fitted for 
any higher purposes than to furnish a light 
kind of amusement James Montgomery be- 
longs to an entirely different class; or rather 
he stands nearly alone ; and I have no hesita^ 
tion in assigning to him a pre-eminence among 
the poets of the present day. With an inven- 
tion uncommonly fertile in whatever is chaste 
and beautiilil, he unites a deep and strong 
religious sensibility ; and in reading his poetry, 
you see not less of the Christian than of the 
poet: you feel that your imagination, and all 
your powers, are in communion with an ex- 
alted genius, while you seem to breathe a 
pure moral atmosphere, and to have your soul 
attracted towards a region of perfect purity. 
So too I might speak of Mrs. Hemans, whose 
poetry is the subject of much and deserved 
(»aise ; and of many others, of various degrees 
of merit, all of whom are unexceptionable in 
their moral tendency. But it is unnecessary. 
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tbat I flhould enlarge on this subject, as I have 
no doubt that, with die hints already given, I 
may safely leave it to your own taste and judg- 
ment. 

As for dramatic writers, I cannot say that 
I am desirous that you should cultivate a taste 
ibr them. The plays of Shakspeare are in- 
oomparably the finest specimen of dramatic 
genius, which the English language preserves ; 
and it cannot be denied that they exhibit hu- 
man life and manners with great power, and 
beauty, and effect; but it is equally unques- 
tionaUe that there is much in them to call into 
exercise the worst passions of human nature, 
to tarnish the purity of the mind, and to beget 
a kind of profane fiuniliarity with things of 
high and sacred import Addison, Young, and 
a few others have written plays, which may 
periiaps be comiidered unexceptionable ; but I 
must confess, I should feel no regret, if you 
should think it best to dispense with this class 
of authors altogether. 

But there is no species of reading to which 
young females are usually more inclined, or 
fiom which they are so much in danger, as 
diat of novels. I will not say that there are 
no works of this kind which indicate a tone 
of correct moral feeling, and which are of 
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unexce^txoaable monl teod^icy. Nor wiJl I 
take it upon me to pass severe judgment upon 
many pei'sons of great excellence, who have 
indulged in this kind of reading, on the grouad 
that it furnishes many important lessons in 
respect to the operations of the human heart 
But I must say, aiter an attentive consideration 
of tliis subject, and witlial, after having once 
held a somewhat different o{Hnion, that I do 
not wish you ever to read a novel. For admit 
that the novels of Richardson and some of 
the modem novels of Scott, and a few otherSi 
abound with critical views of human nature^ 
and contain many specimens of eloquent writ- 
ing; and in their direct moral influence may 
be regarded as harmless — I cannot doubjt that 
the time which you would occupy in reading 
them might be employed to better purpose in 
studying the actual realities of life, as they are 
exhibited by the biographer or the historian: 
and moreover, there is danger, if you begin to 
read works of fiction, with an intention to read 
but few, and to confine yourself to the b^ter 
class, that your relish for these productions 
will increase, till you can scarcely feel at home 
unless the pages <^ a novel are spread out be- 
fore you ; and what is still more to be dread- 
ed, tliat you will read indiscriminately^ the 
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most ccMTupt as well as the least exeeptionable. 
¥oa may rest assured that a character, formed 
mider the mfluence of Bovel reading, is miser- 
ably fkted for any of the purposes of practical 
Me. The iinaginati<Mi being hereby wrought 
into a fererish state, gains the ascendency over 
Che judgment, and a thousand bright visions 
rise up b^re the mind, which experience 
proves to be unreal. This species of reading 
moreover mspires a disgust for the sober and 
practical realities in which we have to mingle : 
and what is worse than all, it often closes every 
avenue through which the awful truths of 
religion cau be conveyed to the heart I say 
thtti, as you would avoid forming a character 
which combines all the elements of insipidity, 
corruption, and moral death, beware of the 
reading of novels. Many a young female has 
been obliged to trace to this cause, the destruc- 
tion of her principles, her character, and ulti- 
mately her life : and if she have escaped these 
greater evils, she is still unfitted for solid intel- 
lectual enjoyment, and for a life of active use- 
Ihlnefls. 

I would have you bestow considerable at- 
tentioii on the periodical publications of the 
day, though you ought here, as much as in 
any department of literature, to read with dis- 
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Griminadon. Of these publications you need 
not be told that there is eyery variety, fi«m 
the dignified quarterly, that ezerdsea an al- 
most unlimited sway in the region of taste end 
letters, down to the contemptible catchpenny 
paper, that Uves by cbrculating slander and 
fidsehood. It would be well, if your circum- 
stances should permit, that you should accus- 
tom yourself regularly to read some of the 
best Reviews. But in reading these publica- 
tions, even the best of them, you ought not 
tamely to surrender your own judgment of an 
author to the dictation of these literary cen- 
sors ; but to let their opinion pass for only 
what it is worth ; and if it have been formed 
under the influence of partiality, or prejudice, 
to let it pass for nothing. Of religious period- 
icals it may be well for you to select one from 
each of the most important classes ; as for in- 
stance, one that is devoted to theological review 
and discussion, one to missionaiy intelligence, 
&c^ &C. By selecting your reading of this 
kind with care, and keeping yourself within 
certain limits, you will gain &r more infor- 
mation, and with much less labor, than if you 
were to devour, indiscrimioately, every peri- 
odical that should fall in your way. 

You will find it a useful employment occa- 
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sionally to read judicious books of trayela It 
happens, unfortunately, that most works of 
this kind seem to have been writtes with too 
little regard to truth; and instead of haying 
the sober results of actual experience, we have 
had the wHd, and wonderful, -and sometimes, 
ridiculous sallies of the writer's imagination. 
There is probably no species of writing, in 
respect to which you ought to make more- 
abatement from glaring and marveUous state- 
ments, than this ; not only because authors of 
this kind, from their rapid observations, are 
often liable to mistake, but because certainty 
has such an advantage over conjecture, that 
they are under a strong temptation not only to 
speak, but to speak positively, where it would 
be honest for them to confess that they know 
nothing. We are perfectly aware how much 
the character of our own country has been 
traduced, and held up to ridicule, by travellers 
from abroad; and it is fair to conclude that 
much that professes to be the record of travels 
in other countries, is equally at war with truth 
and justice. 

Biography is a species of reading which 
is well fitted to amuse, whUe it instructs you* 
It brings out before you the human character* 
axid often in circumstances of the deepest in- 
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teiest; and holds up a mirror in which you 
may see the operations of your own heart I 
regret to say that weil executed and at^ctive 
workB of this kind, are &r less common in 
the Eni^ish language than could be desired. 
Within a few years, however, the number has 
considerably increased, and there is reason to 
hope tibat this deficiency in our literature will, 
ere lc»ig, be supplied. Whenever you ^gage 
in this kind of reading, endeavor to turn it 
to some account in the improvement of yoiur 
heart. Whatever excellence you discover in 
the character you are contemplating, endeavor 
to make it your own ; whatever error, fortify 
yourself against it with renewed vigilance 
whatever weakness, see whether it be not the 
besetting infirmity of your own nature ; what 
ever victory over temptation, whatever seren 
ity amidst sorrow, whatever triumph in death, 
let it lift your eye and your heart upward, for 
that Almighty grace by which those blessings 
are seciued. The reading of Biography in 
this way I most cordially recommend, as it 
cannot fail to make you wiser and better. 

I wish you to read attentively at least one 
system of Theology. You will also occasion- 
ally employ yourself in reading sermons. As 
your first object here should be the improvo- 
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ment of your heart, you should select those 
which are distinguished by an earnest and 
tactical exhibition of divine truth. But it is 
perfectly consistent that you should combine, 
with ^e culture of your aiiections, the im- 
[Ht>venient of your mind ; and for this purpose 
you should choose those which are composed 
with the best taste, and with the greatest degree 
of intellectual vigor. The sermons of Barrow 
and Jeremy Taylor, though tliey partake much 
of the spirit of the age in which they were 
written, are specimens of a vigorous and pow 
erful eloquence, to which modem times have 
hardly furnished a parallel. The sermons of 
Archbishop Tillotson are fertile in weighty and 
impressive sentiment, and on subjects connect- 
ed with natural religion, are exceeded by few 
in the language. Bishop Sherlock's sermons^ 
tiiough in some minor points, not exactly ac- 
cordant with my own views of religious truth, 
are certainly a monument of an elegant and 
active mind, which posterity can never cease 
to admire. The sermons of the immortal 
Edwards, though wholly destitute of orna- 
ment, are in the highest degree instructive, 
and contain perhaps the most powerful appeals 
to the heart and conscience, which are to be 
Iband out of the Bible. President Davies^ 

r 4* 
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sermons have justly acquired a high celebrity 
for a dignified, forcible, cmd solemn exhibition 
of divine truth, and for a devotional ^rvor 
which cannot fail to impress the heart. The 
sermons of Robert Walker, are fine specimens 
of an evangelical spirit, and admirably adapted 
to promote the influence of practical religion. 
Jay's sermons are full of truth, and life, and 
beauty, and are fitted to be alike gratifying tx> 
a refined taste, and an elevated piety. The 
sermons of Dr. Chalmers can hardly fail to be 
read with interest, as the ofi&pring of an in- 
ventive and powerful mind ; and as containing 
a lucid exhibition of divine truth ; though it 
were much to be desired that the style in 
which they are written had been less difiiise 
and involved. Robert Hall is, in my opinion, 
the first writer of sermons of the age. Tlie 
irresistible force of his reasoning, the beauty 
and grandeur of his thoughts, and the dig- 
nified and graceful manner in which they are 
expressed, in connexion with the truly evan- 
gelicftl spirit which pervades them, render hia 
sennons as perfect specimens of this kind of 
writing, perhaps, as the world may expect to 
see. I might extend this list almost inde* 
finitely, but I am willing to leave much to 
your ovm judgment; and those which have 
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been mentioned are probably enough to oc- 
cupy as much leisure as you will be able to 
give to th^ kind of reading. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without urg- 
ing you to a diligent and daily perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures. Remember that this is the 
great fountain of wisdcnn ; that it contains an 
in&llible record of the dispensations of God 
towards our world; that it ^thfully exhibits 
the character of man, and opens up a way by 
which he may attain to a glorious destination. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SnUeiienlience ot fSiinti* 

There is scarcely any quality which is 
more frequently the theme of eulogy among 
all classes, than that which is to constitute t>ie 
subject of this chapter. The good and the 
bad, alike, will extol something, which each 
calls independence of mind ; and all will agree 
that the quality which is indicated by this lan- 
guage, is an essential element in a truly noble 
character. But it is worthy of remark that 
the expression has a variety of meaning with 
different individuals; that with some it in- 
dicates what is truly great and noble, with 
others, what is unlovely, and even odious : it 
becomes therefore a matter of importance that 
you should distinguish the precious from the 
vile; that you should take care to cultivate 
genuine independence of character, and not 
deceive yourself with something which has 
been unjustly complimented with the name. 

Let me apprise you, then, in the first place, 
that true independence is something entirely 
different j&om rashness. There are those who 
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pride themselves on formiDg a hasty opinion, 
and adopting a course of conduct, even in re- 
lation to subjects of great moment, without 
stopping to reflect at ail on probable conse- 
quences. It matters little with them, though 
they act entirely in the dark, provided only 
their movements are so rapid and boisterous 
as to excite attention. Persons of this charac- 
ter, you will always find, run themselves into a 
thousand needless difficulties. Even if they 
chance to go right, every judicious person 
wiU consider it a matter of mere accident, 
and to say the least, will give them far less 
credit of virtuous conduct than if they had 
adopted the same course with fi>rethought and 
deliberation. 

True independence of mind is equally un- 
like obstinacy — another quality with which it 
is often confounded. When a person has 
<»ice formed an opinion, and expressed it, 
especially with a great degree of confidence, 
and perhaps witlial with some publicity, he is 
under strong temptation, from the pride of 
consistency, to retain that opinion, even in 
spite of light which ought to induce him to 
abandon it The secret feeling of his heart is, 
that it would be a reflection either upon his 
£ac«nunent or his firmness, to avow a chanipe 
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in his convictions } and hence he endeavois to 
shut his eyes upon the evidence which might 
be likely to work such a change ; or if the 
light be irresistible, and the change is forced 
upon him, he will refuse to acknowledge it; 
and will even act in a manner which he knows 
to be contrary to his own interest, rather than 
confess that he has been in a mistake. This 10 
nothing short of the most pitiable obstinacy; 
and whoever exhibits it, exposes himself to 
deserved contempt Remember that it is an 
honor to confess an error as soon as you dis- 
cover it, and as publicly as you may have 
avowed it. All will tliink the better of you for 
doing so ; or if there be any exceptions, they 
are those whose praise is censure, and whose 
censure praise. 

Equally remote is the quality which I would 
recommend from a contempt of^e opinion of 
others. It is not uncommon to find persons, 
who seem to regard their own opinion as infeX- 
iible, and vrho treat the opinion of others with 
proportionate disrespect No matter though 
the subject be one, in respect to which they 
may be utterly ignorant, they will deliver their 
opinion with dictatorial confidence, and will 
ti-eat every objection, and every queiy, as if it 
were of course, the offspring of folly or imper- 
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tmence. True jnde])endeDce, so far from giv- 
ing its sanction to this spirit, disdains ~not to 
a£^ advice of the wisc^ and always treats their 
opinions with respect, though it does not yield 
to them an implicU consent. You need not 
fear that you will forfeit your character for de- 
cision, by asking judicious friends to counsel 
you on any important subject on which you 
may be called to act : indeed a neglect to do so, 
would justly expose you to the charge of vani- 
ty and presumption. On the subject of asking 
advice, however, let me give you two brief 
cUrecdons. One is that you should consult 
only those whose advice is worthy of your 
attention ; the other is, that you should never 
consult any one, ailer your decision is formed. 
It is nothing better than an insult to a friend to 
go through the formality of asking his advice, 
and subjecting him to the trouble of giving it, 
wheu your opinion is decisively made up, and 
you only wish him to sanction it. You cannot 
adopt this course without some danger ; for if 
the individual whom you considt happen to 
discover the secret, he must be a good-natured 
person indeed, not to be vexed at it: if he 
happen to advise you contrary to your pre- 
determination, then you subject yourself to the 
unpleasant necessity of acting contraiy to his 
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Opinion, ailer you had fbimaUy sought it It 
is wise to seek counsel of proper peraons ; but 
it should always be to assist one to form aii 
opinion, not merely to strengthen it after it is 
fonneA, 

The independence w4iich I wish you to cul 
timte, is that quality which leads us to form 
all our opinions deliberately, and from the . 
best light which we can gain, and then to ad- 
here to them firmly and practically, until there 
diall be sufficient evidence to reverse our eon- 
victions. 

This quality discovers itself in the very for* 
mation of opinions or principles. It keeps 
the mind steady, amidst the conflicting views 
which may be presented before it It causes 
it to look attentively at the evidence on every 
side, to resist the undue influence of circum* 
stances, and to form its conclusions after in- 
telligent and impartial inquiry. If you have 
genuine independence, it will keep you fiiom 
mcohsiderate and hasty judgments. It vnll 
save you fi^m being enslaved to the opinions 
of others, and from adopting notions merely 
because they are current in the community 
around you. In short, it wiU subject you to the 
labor of fbrming your own judgments; but 
when they are <Hice formed, it will ensure to 
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joa the satis&ction of thinking that they an 
your own. 

But this trait of character discoyers itaelig 
not only in the process by which we arrive 
at our convictions of what is true and right, 
but also in an intelligent adherence to those 
conrictions after they are attained. It usually 
happens that those opinions which are form* 
ed most inconsiderately, are relinquished most 
easily ; whereas, they who have come to their 
conclusions by a process of deliberate and in- 
dependent thought, rarely have oecaaon to 
change their views, and never, but upon the 
most patient and mature reflection. 

I have spoken of an independent mind as 
it discovers itself m forming and holding fast 
its own opinions. Let me add, that it is not 
less conspicuous in redu<^ng principles to prac- 
tice ; in other words, in steadily p«:severing in 
what we believe to be duty. It requires fior 
less str^igth of pmrpose to avow good ]»inci- 
plea, even in times of trial, than practically 
to exhibit those principles in an unyielding 
course of action. But as principles are no- 
diing without practice, so it is the noblest 
office of genuine independence, to carry the 
mind forward in a course of action corres- 
pondkig witii its own convictionB; to keep 
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tbe hands nerved for effort when there may 
be a thousand pleas for relaxing exertion ; and 
to give to this activity that direction only, 
which conscience approves, when the strong- 
est temptations offer themselves to an opposite 
ciourse. You may dream of your own inde- 
pMid^ace as much as you please, but unless 
it be of this practical kind which influences 
conduct as well as opinions, and which is 
carried out into all ^e departments of human 
duty, you have much reason to believe that 
neither you nor the world will be the better 
for your having possessed it. 

The advantages of an independent mind 
will readily occur to you upon a moment's 
reflection. It is especially in consequence of 
the w^t of this quality, that so many young 
persons become victims tp the most practical 
and fatal errors. They are placed in circum- 
stances in which it is fashionable to think 
lightly of religion, or fashionable to disbelieve 
its truths; and though at first, conscience may 
remonstrate against their throwing themselves 
into the current, yet they have not strength of 
purpose to resist it ; and principles which were 
at first adopted tremblingly, and with severe 
compunction, are soon rendered more than 
tolerable by habit; and at no distant period 
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&ey become the goyeming principles of the 
life. A proper share of independ^iee would 
keep you firom adc^yting any opinions, without 
due consideration ; and if error in any of its 
fbrms should foe proposed to you, and you 
should stop to canvass it, and should deter- 
mine that you would not receive it but upon 
deliberate and intelligent conviction, there is 
good reason to believe that you would not 
receive it at all; for there is no fundamental 
error in religion or morals which is not seen 
to foe such foy any one who examines it with 
due attention and impartiality. 

It is another advantage of genuine indepen- 
dence, and ought to foe with you a powerful 
motive for cultivating it, that it is fitted to give 
you a proper degree of self-respect. If you 
see an individual who foetrays great indecision 
of character, and is a slave to the opinion of 
every body, having no opinion of his own, 
you cannot regard that individual other than 
with a species of pity, which bordeis well nigh 
upon contempt. And the same must foe true 
in respect to yourself — if you are conscious 
that you have no stalnlity of purpose, and that 
your opinions of characters and things are not 
your own, fout are taken upon trust, and tbat 
you do not think your own thoughts even 
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upon the most commoa subjects, — you xoay 
try to respect yourself, but you cannot; and 
moreover, you win be compelled to feel the 
mortifying conviction that others do not re- 
spect you. Whatever you or others may wish 
in regard to it, it is not in human nature that it 
should be otherwise. As you desure, therefore, 
to live in the fitvorable estimation of others, or 
even of youiselfj cultivate this trait which I am 
recommending. 

And I may add, that this qualky is not less 
essential to your usefulness. The ftct that 
you have lost self-respect, would destroy, in a 
§^neat degree, your power of exertion ; or, what 
IS the same thing, would diminish the motives 
to it ; and the fact that you had lost the respect 
of oth(^!S, would not only operate in the same 
manner, but would tend to a sdmilar result by 
diminishing your opportunities of usefulness. 
And, moreover, let your efforta be what they 
might, little real good could be expected from 
them, so long as they were not subject to the 
direction of an indep^ident mind ; for if you 
i^ould labor for a good object one day, there 
could be no security that you would not aban- 
don it for an evil one the next; or if you 
should seem to be laboring successfully, for 
awhile, it is quite probable that you might 
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soon de&at your purpose by some eccentric 
and ill advised movement. Under how much 
greater advantages will your e^its be made, if 
you cultivate a suitable s|Hrit of independence ! 
The &ct that you are conscious of doing right 
win render your exertions easy and usembar- 
rassed. The &ct that you have the respect 
•ad confidence of thoee around you, will mul- 
tiply your means of doing good. And tlie fact 
that you are acting with reflection and firm- 
oeaes, will impart an energy and efficiency to 
your whole deportment. As you would be 
iqsared the reproach of living to little or no 
purpose, let me say again, cultivate a truly la* 
dependent mind. 



CHAPTER Vm. 
jfoxmlnn tjde i^anners* 

Next in importance to the culture of your 
heart and understanding, is the fbrmatiDn of 
your manners. You shall have the grounds 
on which I form this opinion. 

There are muhitudes who will have no other 
criterion than is hereby furnished, by which to 
judge of your character. In the varied in- 
tercourse of society, you meet many persons, 
perhaps only for a single time in the course of 
your life. They almost of coiirse form somd 
opinion of you ; and that opinion is built upon 
what they witness of your general appearance. 
With good manners you may leave an impres- 
sion upon a stranger from a casual meeting 
with him, which may cause him to hold you 
in gnueful remembrance through life. With 
manners of an opposite character you would 
either be passed unnoticed, or perhaps remem- 
bered only as a glaring specimen of affectation 
or rudeness. 

It deserves also to be borne in mind, that 
in nearly every case the first impressions of 
the character are gathered from the manners ; 
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and every one knows that first impressions are 
not easily eradicated. Instances are not un- 
common in which an individual, on the first 
introduction to another, has been struck with 
some apparent defect of disposition, as indi- 
cated by the manners; and though he may 
have been subsequendy convinced that the 
impression was a mistaken one, has found it 
next to impossible to^rget it in the estimate 
he forms of the character. If your manners 
are as they should be, it will give you this 
great advantage in respect to every acquaint- 
ance you form — that the individual, from the 
beginning, will be prepossessed in your fkvor. 
If otherwise, the best you can hope is, that in 
finding your way ultimately into the favorable 
regards of other people, you will have to en- 
counter a mass of prejudice. 

But, leaving first impressions out of view, 
there is something in the very constitution of 
human nature which inclines us to form a 
judgment of character fi*om manners. It is 
always taken for granted, unless there is deci- 
edve evidence to the contrary, that the manners 
are the genuine expression of the feelings; 
and even where such evidence exists, that is, 
where we have every reason to believe that 
the external appearance does injustice to the 
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moral diBpoeitions, or, on the other hand, where 
the heart is too fiivorably represented by the 
mann^v, there is still a delusion practised upon 
the mind by what passes under the eye, which 
it is not easy to resist You may take two 
individuate of precisely the same degree of 
intellectual and moral worth, and let the man- 
ners of the one be bland and attractive, and 
those of the other distant or awkward, and you 
will find that the former will pass through lifb 
with fiur more ease and comfort than the latter ; 
for though good manners will never effectually 
conceal a bad heart, and are, in no case, any 
atonement for it, yet, taken in connexion witli 
amiable and virtuous dispositions, they natu- 
rally and necessarily gain upon the respect 
and good will of mankind. 

You will instantly perceive, if the preced- 
ing remarks be correct, that it is not on]y 
your interest to cultivate good manners, as you 
hereby recommend yourself to the favorable 
regards of others, but also your duty, as it 
increases, in no small degree, your means of 
usefulness. It will give you access to many 
persons, and give you an influence over those, 
whom you could otherwise never approach, 
much less whose feelings and purposes you 
could never hope, in any measure, to control. 
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There is yet another reason why this subject 
j0 deserving of your attention. It is, that as 
the manners derive their complexion in a great 
degree fix>m the feelings, so the feelings are 
in turn influenced by the manners. Suppose, 
from your partialiQr to some friend, you should 
undertake to adopt some weak pecuHarity in 
her deportment, it is more than probable, if 
the foolish experiment should succeed, that 
you would find yourself^ at no distant period, 
with a set of feelings strongly assimilated to 
dioee of the individual whom you had sought 
to copy. Cultivate good manners then as one 
means of improving your dispositions, and im- 
parting real excellence to your character. 

That you may attain the object which I am 
recommending, let me advise you to lay the 
foundation aright, by cultivating good and 
atniable feelings. Without these, though you 
should attain what may pass «vith the world 
for good manners, they will only serve to con- 
Tict you of hypocrisy ; for, however it may be 
with others, you must yourself know that they 
do not indicate your real character. Endeavor 
then ''to bani^ from your heart all evil dis- 
positions, and to cheridi every temper that is 
ttniable and jHsiseworthy. Resist with un- 
yielding flnnnesB the operations of pride, envy, 
O 5 
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jealousy, and every other bad passion. There 
are, indeed, infinitely higher motives which 
uige you to this course than are derived from 
its influence in forming your manners ; though 
it is with reference to this exclusively that I 
direct your attention to it now. 

In connexion with the cultivation of benev- 
olent feelings, it is necessary that you should 
acquii-e that habit of self-possession which will 
enable you at all times to act out your feelings 
without embarrassment Where the manners 
indicate amiable moral qualities, and a gentle 
and benignant spirit, this will go far to atone 
for any lesser imperfections by which they 
may be marked. Nevertheless, it is desirable 
that you should appear not only amiable but 
unconstrained; that you should feel at ease 
yourself^ and be able to put others at case 
around you. You will be placed, almost of 
course, in a variety of situations : it is iinpor- 
tant that you should have that habitual self- 
conmiand that will enable you readily to 
accommodate yourself to the peculiarities of 
each ; and at least to conceal from those around 
you, the secret that you are not perfectly at 
home. I do not say that this is essential to 
your passing in good society, but it certainly is 
essential to the perfection of good mannerst. 
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I must not omit to mention that it is of great 
importance to the formation of good manners 
that you should be accustomed to mingle in 
good society. I do not mean that you should 
select all your associates from the more elevat- 
ed walks of life ; foj this would be likely to 
unfit you for mingling with ease and advan- 
tage among the less refined ; but I would have 
you so much m cultivated society that you 
shall feel perfectly at home, and that your man- 
ners shall appear to have been formed upon 
A model of elegance and refinement. It is a 
rare instance indeed, that a young female, who 
is habitually accustomed to society of a rude 
or groveling character, ever becomes graceful 
or dignified in her own manners ; and on the 
other hand, where her intimate associates are 
p^-sons of intelligence and refinement, it is 
almost a matter of course that she becomes 
conformed, in a good degree, to the nK>dels 
with which she is conversant. 

But while you ought highly to estimate the 
privilege of good society, as a means of form- 
ing your manners, you cannot too cautiously 
guard against servile imitation. You may have 
a fi^end, whose manners seem to you to com- 
bine every quality that is necessary to render 
them a perfect model ; who unites elegant sim- 
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plicity with generous frankness, and dignified 
address with winning condescension ; who, in 
short, is every thing, in this respect, that you 
could wish to be yourself; — but after all, it 
would be unwise in you to become a servile 
copyist even of such manners. For you are 
to remember that a certain cast of manners 
suits a certain cast of character; and unless 
your character were precisely that of the indi- 
vidual whom you should imitate, you would, 
in attempting to assume her address, deserved- 
ly expose yourself to the charge of af^tation. 
You will therefore do yourself much better 
service by looking at good models in a general 
manner, and by endeavoring to become im- 
bued with their spirit, than by maldng any 
direct efforts to become exactly conformed to 
them. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
you will not reap every possible advantage by 
simply mingling in their society, without even 
thinking of them as models. 

Let me caution you here more particularly, 
to be on your guard against affectation. This 
is very easily acquired, and is so common a 
fiuilt, that the absence of it is always remariced 
Bs a great excellence. I have known females 
of many amiable qualities, and con»deraUe 
mteHigence^ who have been absolutely spoiled 
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fi>r society by attemptiDg to aasume in 
manners what did not belong to them. Whei>- 
ever any thing of thk kind eaists, it requires 
but little sagacity to detect it ; and even those 
who are not exactly sensiUe where the evil 
lieS) are still aware that there is something 
which needs to- be corrected. It happens^ 
however, too fi^uendy, that what is quite pal- 
pable to every body else, escapes the observa- 
tion of the individual who is the subject <^ it ; 
and I have known glaring cases, in which the 
kindest intimation of the &ct, from a fHend, 
has been met with expressions of resentment. 
I beg that you will not only have your ears 
open to any admonition you may ever receive 
on this subject, but your eyes open, to inspect 
nairowlf your own conduct, that you may 
detect the &ult if it really exist. It is always 
regarded, and justly regarded, as an indication 
of consummate folly; and unless it happens 
to be associated with an unusual cluster of real 
excellences, it brings upon the individual litde 
less than absolute contempt Let your man- 
ners be as much improved as they may, but 
regard it as an essential matter that they diould 
be ywxr own. 

Beware also of an ostentatious manner. By 
^18 1 mean that kind of manner which savors 
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too much of display ; which indicates a di»- 
poBition to make yourself too conspicuous ; and 
which, in short, is the acting out of a spirit of 
self-confidence and self-c«nceit This appears 
badly enough wh^i discovered in a man ; but 
in a female, and especially in a young female it 
is absolutely intolerable. Not that I wish to 
see you awkwardly bashful, or liable to embar- 
rassment from every slight change of circum- 
stances; but between this, and the ostentatious 
manner which I am condemning, there is a 
happy medium, consisting of a due mixmre of 
confidence and modesty, which will be equally 
pleasant to yourself and those with whom you 
associate. But if you must err on either ex- 
treme, I had rather it would be on that of diffi- 
dence than of ostentation. I had rather you 
should excite, by your bashfiilness, a feeling of 
compassion, than by your excessive confidence 
a feeling of disgust 

But while you are carefully to avoid osten- 
tation, you are to guard with no less caution 
against a studied reserve. We sometimes meet 
with persons whose manners leave upon our 
minds the painful impression that diey are 
a&aid to trust us; and that they regard both 
our actions and words with suspicion. Wher- 
ever this trait appears, it is almost certain to 
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excite anger or disgust Most persons wiD 
bear any thing with more patience than to be 
told, either directly or indirectly, that they are 
un'worthy of confidence. A significant smile, 
or nod, or look, with a third person, which is 
mtended not to be understood by the indi- 
vidual with whom you are conversing, is a 
gross violation of propriety, and has often cost 
a deeply wounded sensibility, and sometimes 
a valued friendship. While you studiously 
avoid everything of this kind, let your manners 
be characterized by a noble frankness which, 
in whatever circumstances you are placed, 
shall leave no doubt of your sincerity. 

I will only add, that you should avoid every 
approach to a haughty and overbearing man- 
ner. It is an exhibition of pride, which is one 
of the most hateful of all dispositions ; and of 
pride in one of its most odious forms. If you 
should be so unhappy as to furnish an example 
of it, whatever variety of feeling it might excite 
among your associates, you may rely on it they 
would all agree to despise you. I entreat you, 
therefi>re, as you value your character or use- 
fulness, that you will always be courteous and 
a£&ble. 

If I should point you to the finest model of 
female ntianners which it has ever been my 
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privilege to observe^ aod one which will coin* 
pare with the most perfect models of this or 
any other age, I should repeat a venerated 
name, that of Mrs. UanQ»h More. It was my 
privilege, a few years ago, to make a visit to 
the residence of this distinguished female ; a 
visit which I have ever since regarded as 
among the happiest incidents 'of my life. At 
that time she numbered more than fourscore 
years ; but the vigor of her intellect was scarce- 
ly at all impaired ; and Grom what she was, I 
could easily conceive what she had been when 
her sun was at its meridian. In her person 
she was rather small, but was a specimen of 
admirable symmetry. In her manners she 
united the dignity and refinement of the courts 
with the most exquisite urbanity and gentleness 
which the female character in its loveliest forms 
ever exhibited. She impressed me continually 
with a sense of the high intellectual and moral 
qualities by which she was distinguished, but 
still left me as unconstrained as if I had been 
conversing with my beloved chUd. There was 
an air of graceful and unaffected ease, an in* 
stinctive regard to the most delicate proprieties 
of social intercourse, a readiness to communis 
cate, and yet a desire to listen, the dignity of 
conscious merit united with the humility of 
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the devoted Christian ; in short, there was 
such an assemblage of intellectual and moral 
exceUences beaming forth in every expression, 
and look, and attitui^ that I could scarcely 
conceive of a more perfect exhibition of human 
character. I rejoice that it is the privilege of 
all to know Mrs. More through her works ; and 
I can form no better wish for you than that 
you may'unbibe her f^pirit, and walk in her 
footsteps. 

6* 



CHAPTER IX. 

Conbersatioti* 

lis the preceding chapters I have given you 
some general directions in respect to the for- 
mation of your manners. The subject on 
which I am now to address you, is closely 
connected with that ; but yet, if I mistake not, 
is sufficiently distinct to justify a consideration 
of it in a separate section. 

I am well aware that the ^ft of conversation 
IS originally possessed in very unequal meas- 
ures ; and that while some have a native apti- 
tude for social intercourse, others seem to be 
constitutionally deficient in ease and fluency. 
But notwithstanding this original diversity, 
there is perhaps no talent that is more sus- 
ceptible of improvement than the talent for 
conversation ; and though you should possess 
it in ever so moderate a degree, you may still, 
by a suitable degree of attention, render your- 
self, in this respect, decent and respectable. 

The first requisite for conversing well is 
a Veil stored and culiivated mind. Without 
this, I acknowledge that you may talk fluently, 
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and talk abundantly, and if you pleaae, talk 
hamorously ; but you can never be qualified 
to hold your part to advantage in intelligent 
social intercoiuse. If you move in the Tvralks 
of ^uMrated society, you will find that a great 
variety of topics will come up, beyond the 
mere common places of the day ; and unless 
you have become considerably conversant with 
the various departments of knowledge, you 
will be subjected to the mortification of betray- 
ing your ignorance either by saying nothing, 
or by saying that which is not to the purpose. 
There is no subject of importance, the slightest 
knowledge of which may not be of advantage 
to you in conversation; fi>r even though it 
should be too limited to enable you to impart 
any thing to those with whom you converse, it 
may be of great use in assisting you to pros* 
ecute your inquiries with intelligence, and thus 
to increase your own stock of information. 1 
would say, then, be studious to gain knowledge 
on every important subject, and do not regard 
evett the fragm^its of information as too unim- 
portant to be treasured up and retained. 

Endeavor, as far as possible, to make your 
conversation a source of improvement. The 
gift of eqpeech like every other endowment, was 
bestowed for 9n important purpose ; and that 
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purpose can never be answered, unless it ki 
nade tbe vehicle for communicatiDg, or the 
means of obtaining, useful knowledge or good 
impres^ons. Wherever it is in your power to 
command the conv^'sation, make it a primary 
object to give it such a turn tfaM it shall sub- 
serve the intellectual and moral advantage of 
those who are engaged in it It may be well 
for you, widi reference to your own improve- 
ment, to endeavor to introduce such topics as 
may best suit the taste or talents of those with 
whom you converse ; topics upon which they 
will be most at home, and will be most likejy 
to throw out thoughts that may be useful to 
you. It has often happened that an individ- 
ual, from one conversation with an intelligent 
friend, has gained more light on a particular 
subject, than would have been gained by weeks, 
or even months, of reading or reflection. And 
let me say, that there are scarcely any circumt- 
stances in which you can be placed, in which 
you may not render the conversation a source 
of some advantage, either to yourself or otheis* 
If you are thrown among the iUiterate and 
vulgar, you may, in a single half hour, do 
something to enlighten them ; you may ev^i 
be instrumental in giving a new dk^ection to 
their thouglus, and ultimately of fonuing theur 
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character in a better mould : and notwitlistand- 
kig their ignorance on most subjects, there 
may be some on ivhich they may be able to 
instruct you ; and thus, after all, you may be 
mutually benefited by your intercourse. 

Let me caution you to beware of talking too 
much. If you do not talk to the purpose, the 
less you say the better; but even if you do, 
and if withal, you are gifted with the best 
powers of conveiBation, it will be wise for you 
to guard against the imputation of excessive 
loquacity. I would not, by any means, have 
you yield to a prudish reserve; but I know 
not whether even that were a more offensive 
efxtreme than to monopolize the conversation 
of a whole circle. You are to remember that 
as the gift of speech is common to aU, so there 
are a few who are not inclined to use it ; and 
it is a rare case indeed, that you will meet an 
jBdividual who will feel satisfied to sit down 
and hear another talk continually, and have 
the conversation addressed to himself without 
bearing any part in it. But, at any rate, you 
are never to make yourself very conspicuous 
in conversation, without due regard to circum- 
stances. If^ for instance, you are among per- 
sons who are your superiors in age or standing 
in society, there must be strong circumstances 
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to justify you in bearing more than a moderate 
share in the conversation. And if you should 
actually take the lead in it,4et it appear mani- 
fest that it is not because you are predisposed 
to do so, but because it is the wish of others 
that you should. If you talk out of proportion 
to your relative circumstances, even though it 
should be to the amusement or edification of 
those who listen, it is more than probable that 
it will be set down to the score of vanity. It 
were fer better to leave a circle wishing, from 
what you have actually said, that you hcui said 
more, than out of patience with you for having 
talked so much. 

It is only an extension of the thought to 
which I have just adverted when I remark 
further, that you should beware of talking with- 
out reflection, or when you have nothing to 
say. It is &r better to be sUent than to talk in 
this manner, or in these circumstances; for you 
cannot hope to edify any one, and you certain- 
ly expose yourself. Let the subject be what 
it may, accustom yourself always to r^ect 
before you speak; in other words, to have 
thoughts before you utter them. You cannot 
look around in society, without perceiving that 
incautious speaking is one of the most fruitful 
sources of mischief. Whether you are dis- 
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cussing a gr&ve subject, or talking about the 
most fiuniliar occurrences of life, let it be a rule 
from which you never deviate, to say nothing 
without reflection. You may easily form this 
habit, and the advantage of it will be incalcu- 
lable, or you may perhaps, with still greater 
ease, form the opposite habit, and it will not 
improbably subject you to serious evils as long 
as you live. 

Take care that you never subject yourself 
to the charge of egotism. This is apt to be a 
consequence of excessive garrulity ; for there 
are few persons who talk a great deal, that do 
not find it convenient to magnify their own 
importance. And let me say that this is a 
foible which is more likely to escape the ob- 
servation of the person who is subject to it than 
almost any other; and yet there is perhaps no 
other which by every one else is more easily 
detected ; and, I may add, none which excites 
more universal disgust. Guard your lips, then, 
whenever you find it in your heart to make 
yourself the heroine of your own story. Never 
say any thing cf yourself which even indirect- 
ly involves commendation, unless under cir- 
cumstances of very rare occurrence. If you 
watch the operations of your heart, you will 
probably be surprised to find how strong is 
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tlie propensity to bring one's self into view, as 
often and to as great advantage as possible. 
Whenever you can illustrate any subject on 
which you may be conversing by a reference 
to the experience of any one else, it is better, 
in all ordinary cases, to avail yourself of it, than 
to refer even indirectly to your own. I have 
knovni some persons, who have manifested a 
strange kind of egotism, in speaking freely and 
unnecessarily of tlieir own past errore; when it 
appeared to me that genuine humility should 
have led them to silent repentance. You may 
rest assured that it is an exceedingly difficult 
thing to allude much either to one's own faults 
or excellences ; difficult, I mean, without leav- 
ing an impression that it is the oflspring of a 
foolish self-complacency ; in other words, with- 
out getting, and deservedly getting, the charac- 
ter of an egotist 

Avoid even the appearance of pedantry. If 
you are conversing with persons of very limi- 
ted attainments, you will make yourself far 
more acceptable as well as useful to them, by 
accommodating yourself to their capacities 
than by compelling them to listen to what they 
cannot understand. I do not say that you may 
not in some instances make them stare at your 
supposed wisdom, and perhaps they may even 
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quote you as au oracle of learning ; but it is 
much more probable that even they will smile 
at such an exhibition as a contemptible weak- 
ness. With the intelligent and disceri^ing, this 
effect certainly will be produced; and that 
whether your pretensions to learning are well 
founded or not: the simple &ct that you aim 
to appear learned, that you deal much in allu- 
monato the classics or the various departments 
of science, with an evident intention to display 
your fiuniliarity with them, will be more in- 
tolerable than even absolute ignorance. If you 
are really a proficient in science or Uterature, 
you need have no apprehension that your ac- 
quisitions will not be known without your 
making a formal proclamation of them. If 
you are only a superficial student, and make 
pretensions to learning which your acquire- 
ments do not justify, you will inevitably have 
to encounter a mortifying defeat ; for you may 
set it down that in cultivated society you will 
pass for nothing niore than you are really 
worth. My advice to you is, to acquire as 
much useful information as you can, and to 
use it in conversation where there is manifesdy 
occasion for it; but in no case whatever to 
volunteer a learned remark where there is no 
higher purpose to be answered than mere per 
H 
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sonal display. And never venture on a subject, 
especially with an air of confidence and eru> 
dition, upon which you are conscious your 
attainraents are too shallow to justify it. It is 
an experiment always fraught widi danger; 
and many instances have I known in which it 
has resulted in a humiliating exposure both of 
ignorance and weakness. You are at liberty, 
indeed, to converse upon subjects on which 
you are not well informed ; this, as I have else- 
where intimiued, is one important means of 
increasing your information: hut, in every 
such case, do not attempt to get more credit for 
intelligence than you really deserve: do not 
assume the air of a teacher when you are 
conscious that the attitude of a learner be- 
longs to you. In this respect, as well as in 
every other, honesty is the safest and best 
policy. 

Let me caution you still further against a 
habit of light conversation. I have known 
young females with whom this habit had be- 
come so confirmed, that it seemed as if they 
could scarcely speak but to trifie; and who 
would even choose to remain nient, rather 
than join in conversation in which their &vor- 
ite passion could not be indulged. You can- 
not contract such a habit but at the expense 
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of fiNrfeiting the esteem of the wise and good, 
of sacrifieing true dignity of character, and 
throwing yourself into a current of temptation 
in which there is every probability that you 
will be irrecoverably lost Scarcdy any habit 
more efiectually than this imparts a disrelish 
tor the society <^ all except trifleis, and hard* 
ens the heart against the influences of religion. 
I do not wish ever to see you gloomy, or aus- 
tere, or spiritless ; but as you value all that is 
most precious in time and eternity, I pray 
you never to give yourself up to a habit of 
levity. Avoid even the most distant approach 
to it ; for it is the nature of every habit, and 
especially of this, to make an insidious begin- 
ning, and to grow strong by indulgence. If 
you are thrown into company in which it is 
die fishion to trifle, g«t out of it as soon as 
possible ; and while you are in it, have decision 
enough to let it appear that you are not in your 
fiivorite element ; and if you should even have 
so much as to express your disapprobation, 
and to administer a gentle yet dignified re- 
proof, I venture to say, that the greatest trifler 
in the circle would respect^you the more for it 
There is no apology to be made for such a 
habit on the ground of constitution, education, 
ot any tlnng else ; and if you yield to it, I must 
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again remind you that you do it at the expense 
of character, usefuhiess, and happiness. 

Be careful also how you indulge in sarcasm. 
If you are constitutionally inclined to this, you 
will find that there is no point in your charac- 
ter which needs to he more &ithfully guarded. 
There are some few cases in which severe 
irony may be employed to advantage ; cases in 
which vice and error will shrink before it, 
when they will unhesitatingly confix>nt every 
other species of opposition. But it too ofien 
happens that those who possess this talent use 
it too indiscriminately, and perhaps even more 
frequently to confound modest and retiring 
virtue, than to abash bold and insolent vice. 
But be assured that it is a contemptible tri- 
umph that is gained, when, by the force of 
sarcasm, the lips of a deserving individual are 
sealed, and the countenance crimsoned with 
blushes. And there are only a few cases — 
cases in which the cast of character is peculiar 
-^that will warrant the use of this weapon 
agauist vice itself. You may take it fer grant- 
ed, in aU ordinary cases in which a sarcastic 
remark has done its office, that you have ex- 
cited feelings of no very fiiendly character to- 
wards yourself. You may be flattered by tlie 
compliment which you imagine those aroimd 
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you are paying to your wit, but it were more 
reasonable for you to grieve at the reflection 
that you have not improbably lost a friend. 

In connexion with sarcasm as displayed to- 
wards those with whom you converse, let me 
say a word in respect to your treatment of 
absent characters. Never volunteer unneces- 
sarily in speaking ill of any body. You may 
indeed be placed in circumstances in which it 
may be proper and even necessary that you 
^ould express an unfavorable opinion of char- 
acters ; that you should state facts concerning 
them of the most disagreeable nature. But 
what I object to is, that you should do this 
when circiunstances do not require it, and 
when no good will be likely to result from it ; 
foT it at once indicates a bad disposition, and 
is a means by which that disposition will gain 
strength. But in no case allow yourself to 
make any unfavorable representation of a char- 
acter, unless you have ample evidence that it is 
accordant with truth. By neglecting to ob- 
serve this direction, you may do an injury to 
an innocent person, which it will afterwards 
never be in yoiu* power to retrieve, and ac- 
quire for yourself the reputation of a slanderer. 
There is an idle way of discussing characters, 
in which less is usually meant than meets the 
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ear, and which often seems to be resorted to 
merely for the sake of filling up the time. 
Remember that if you allow yom^elf to join in 
this kind of conversation, you always do it at 
the hazard of making for yourself enemies ; 
for though your remarks may be made with 
perfectly harmless intentions, and may convey, 
no bad impressions to the individual to whom 
they are addressed, yet when they reach the 
ear of the person who is the subject of them, 
unaccompanied by the manner in which they 
were uttered, and not improbably in an exag> 
gerated form, they will cdmost of course be 
regarded as indicating diminished friendship, 
if not decided hostility. Above all, never ven- 
ture censorious remarks upon characters when 
you are thrown among strangers. Many in- 
stances have occurred in which an individual 
who has ventured upon this experiment has 
afterwards made the mortifying discovery that 
the person who was the subject of his remarks 
was listening to them; or if not, that they 
were heard by some near relative or fiiend. 
The only prudent course in such circumstan- 
ces, is to say nothing which wUl expose your 
own feelings or the feelings of others in view 
of any disclosure that may be made. 
There is a familiar and irreverent use of 
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sacred things^ agaiost which I wish especially to 
guard you. For a fetnale to be absolutely pro- 
line would be to render herself at once an out- 
law from decent society ; nevertheless I have 
observed with pain that some young ladies, 
who would doubtless shrink from the charge of 
profaneness, allow themselves in exclamations, 
and in irreverent and ludicrous applications of 
Scripture, which border very closely upon it. 
Beware how you even approach this dangerous 
ground. Such exclamations as those to which 
I have referred, in which either the awflil 
name of the Supreme Bemg or some one of 
his attributes is lightly introduced, are fitted to 
destroy your reverence for every thing sacred, 
and to cherish within you a spirit of absolute 
impiety. Never suffer any thing of a sacred 
nature to be on your lips, without a corres- 
ponding sentiment of reverence in your heart. 
And if those with whom you are accustomed 
to associate indulge themselves in this incon- 
siderate habit of which I have spoken, think it 
a sufficient reason for declining their society 

I will only detain you farther by suggestmg 
a caution to cherish a most sacred regara to 
truth. There is a habit which many persons 
have of dealing artfully and evasively ; savmg 
their consciences by some expression wmcA 
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may admit of double construction, but which 
nevertheless in its obvious construction is con- 
trary to truth. There are others who have a 
habit of talking extravagantly on every subject ; 
with whom the simple verity is too dry to be 
relished; who suffer their imaginations to 
supply the defects of their memories ; who in 
Bhort never seem to breathe freely but in tlie 
region of embellishment and exaggeration. 
And I am constrained to say that much of the 
civility of &shionable life savors strongly of 
deception. I refer here not only to the habit 
which some ladies have of sending word to 
visiters that they are not at home, when they 
are only engaged, but to the painful regrets 
that are oflen expressed at the distance between 
calls ; at the unspeakable joy which is mani- 
fested on meeting a fashionable acquaintance ; 
at the earnest importunity that is exhibited for 
an early visit, when the truth is in each case 
that the real feeling is that of absolute iudif> 
ference. Now, I beg you will guard against 
duplicity in all its forms. Rely on it, it is not 
necessary to true politeness; and if it wei-e, 
you ought not as an accountable and immortal 
creature, even to agitate the question whether 
you shall yield to it There are cases, I know, 
in which the temptation to equivocate is pow- 
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erful, in which to speak the honest truth must 
involve severe personal sacrifices; but in all 
cases of this kind the only proper alternative is^ 
either to speak out your real sentiments, or to 
say nothing; and you are not even at liberty to 
remain silent, when silence will convey a wrong 
impression, and of course is virtual &lseheod. 
You will gain nothing if you indulge yourself 
m a habit of exaggeration ; for this feature in 
your character will soon be understood, and 
your statements will all be received with a 
corresponding abatement In a word, let it be 
a principle with you never to be violated, that 
in whatever circumstances you are placed^ all 
that you say shall be characterized by the sim- 
plicity of truth. In this way you will secure 
the approbation of your own conscience and 
commend yourself to the confidence and re- 
gard of all who know you. 

6 



CHAPTER X. 

Slmusements. 

There is scarcely any ETulject on which it 
is more important that you should form cor- 
rect notions, and in relation to which a mis- 
taken view is of noore practical and dangerous 
tendency, than that of amusements. Many a 
young female, who might have been an orna- 
ment to her sex, and a blessing to the world, 
has, by yielding to the dictates of a wayward 
inclination, and setting a«de the decisions of 
sober reason on this subject, not only rendered 
herself of no account in society, but clouded 
all her prospects both for this world and anoth- 
er. In contemplating this subject, I wish you 
to feel that you are standing by the grave of 
female character and hopes, and to heed the 
monitory voice that issues from it, charging 
you to beware how you tread in the footsteps 
of the &]len and ruined. 

The grand reason why so many females 
have fiillen victims to the love of amusement 
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is, that they have judged erroneously of the 
end which it is designed to answer. They 
have taken up the opinion, (and it must be 
acknowledged that it hea too often received 
the sanction even of parents,) that a portion 
especially of early life was designed to be frit- 
tered away in idle and foolish indulgences; 
that they are at liberty during this period to 
regard the gratification of the senses as an 
ultimate object; and to think of nothing in 
connexion with amusement beyond the mere 
momentary enjoyment with which it is con- 
nected. With tliis impression, they have asked 
no question with, so much interest as how'they 
may most effectually be amused; and this 
passion has increased by indulgence, until they 
have acquired an utter disrelish for the sober 
concerns of life. Who would suppose tliat 
beings could be employed in these idle pur- 
suits, who are destined to an immortal exist- 
ence, who are accountable flir the improve- 
ment of all their time, and are liable eveiy 
hour to enter on an exact and eternal retri- 
bution? 

The legitimate end of amusement is not 
answered in mere personal gratification, but 
in refi-eshing and invigorating the powers for 
the more successfiil discharge of duty. The 
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constitution of the human mind is such, that 
h will not bear to be intensely employed on 
the same object for a long time without inter- 
ruption : the effect of an attempt to keep it thus 
employed would be, that far less would be 
accomplished than might be with occasional 
relaxation; and withal, the energies of the 
mind, instead of being quickened and im- 
proyed, would gradually be diminished. Hence 
some amusement becomes necessary, in order 
to secure the greatest usefulness. 

In this view, you will perceive not only that 
amusement is designed to prepare you ftr the 
discharge of duty, that is, for an attention to 
the graver concerns of life, but that it is itself 
an important part of duty, and like every thing 
else in which you engage, ought to be subject 
to the direction of conscience. You have no 
right to forget your accountability or to re- 
fuse to acknowledge €rod in selecting your 
amusements, or in yielding yourself to them, 
than you have when you enter the closet or 
sanctuary to engage in private or public wor- 
ship. 

You will perceive, moreover, if the preceding 
remarks are correct, that the whole purpose 
of amusement may be answered by mere 
change of employment. It is by no means 
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necessary, as the popular notion is, that the 
change should be fiom an employment that 
is useful to one that is useless or even worse; 
but the object may be even better accomplish- 
ed by a change that shall keep the mind still 
employed to advantage. If your ordinary em- 
ployment be one that lays your faculties under 
severe contribution, that to which you resort 
for amusement ought undoubtedly to require 
but moderate mental exercise; and in cases 
of great exhaustion from intellectual effort, it 
may be proper to give the mind for a season 
an entire dispensation from the labor of con- 
nected thought.* But in all ordinary cases, 
you will find that in unbending fi'om severe 
exertion of mind with reference to renewing 
that exertion with greater success, you need 
not yield to positive inaction, or occupy your- 
self with anything that is trifling, but may still 
be doing something for the benefit of yourself 
or your fellow creatures. If you regulate your 
amusements by a regard to this principle, you 
will find it a most efifectual means of redeem- 
ing time, and will have the pleasure to reflect 
that even your hoiu^ of relaxation are hours 
of usefulness. 

There are several tests by which you may 
judge whether any particular amusement is iu- 
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Decent; of course, whether it is safe and right 
for you to indulge in it. Inquire whether be* 
fore engaging in it, you dare ask God to ac- 
company it with his blessing. Do not think 
this is a superstitious suggestion. Rely on it, 
it is fiilly accordant with enlightened reason 
and o(»iBcience. We have no right to use our 
fiicuhies in any way which our Maker and 
Judge does not approve; and if we ^re con- 
scious of unng them aright, we shall at once 
feel om* need of his blessing, and be encourag- 
ed to ask it 

LfOt me add that you cannot innocendy in- 
didge in any amusement which will not fit 
you for the better discbarge of the ordinary 
duties of life. If this be not tiie effect, the time 
which is thus occupied i» worse than lost; for 
not only is there no good accomplished, but 
the ffusulties, by this means, acquire, or are con^ 
firmed in, a wrong direction. And thus habits 
are often formed, both intellectual and moral, 
which are alike inconsistent with dignity, hap- 
piness, and usefulness. Is it not lamentably 
true, that a large part of the amusements that 
{»«yaLl in the world, instead of invigorating the 
fiiculties for the more faithful discharge of duty, 
actually unfit tlie mind for usefhl exertion on 
the one hand, and create a disrelish for it <m 
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the other ? I need not repeat the caution that 
you will have no communioii with any of these 
scenes of unprofitable indulgence. 

That you may not misapprehend my mean- 
ing I will descend a little to particulars^ and 
give you my opinion in few words, of some of 
the fashionable amusements of the day. 

I will begin with parties of pleasure. You 
already know that I am in favor of your cul- 
tivating the social affections. Instead of ob- 
jecting to your meeting occasionally a circle 
of friends, for an agreeable interchange of kind 
sentiments, and for purposes of intellectual and 
moral improvement, I would encourage such 
meetings with all my heart ; and if you choose 
to caH them parties of pleasure, you have my 
consent for doing so. Bat those scenes which 
usually pass in the world under this name — 
scenes of mere conviviality and trkling — in 
which there is nothing to enlighten the mind, 
or to refine or elevate the affections, I am con- 
strained to regard as utterly unworthy a ration- 
al and accountable being. It is not the fact 
tiiat the occasions to which I refer, usually 
collect a lai^ number that constitutes the 
ground of my objection to them ; for a large 
number may as well be occupied in a profita- 
ble manner as a small one ; but it is the feet 
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that the very purpose for which they come to- 
gether is to fritter away time in idle and fbolish 
conversation. It is this circumstance which 
gives to the parties to which I refer, their dis- 
tinctive character; and whether they consist 
of many or few, their tendency is perhaps 
equally pernicious. They not only answer no 
good purpose, but serve to dissipate the mind, 
and throw open the doors of the heart to eveiy 
temptation. 

Another amusement which has been very 
common, and which still prevails to a consid- 
able extent, is dancing. To this, considered 
as a mere exercise, no objection certainly can 
be made ; and if it were cultivated with exclu- 
sive reference to this, nothing worse could be 
said of learning to dance than that it is not the 
most profitable way of spending time. And 
I will go further, and add, that if a few girls 
were disposed to stand up together for a half 
hour, and dance for recreation, I cannot con- 
ceive that there could be any immorality in 
it But all this, you are perfectly aware, is 
very remote from the amusement as it actually 
exists. Every one knows that it brings the 
sexes together in circumstances, to say the 
least, not the most favorable to the cultivation 
of female delicacy; that the mind is usually 
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engrossed for a considerable time, in prepar- 
ation for it ; that, &r the most part, it occupies 
hours which should be given to repose ; that it 
is fitted to cherish a spirit of vanity, and woiiL 
up the mind to a feverish and useless excite- 
ment ; and that it is followed by a state, both 
of mind and body, which, for a time at least, 
Ibrbids any thing like useful exertion. I am 
confident that I might appeal to any young 
female who is accustomed to dance in balls 
and assemblies, and if she were honest, she 
would confirm from her own experience, all 
that 1 have said. I have been stioick with the 
&ct, that in every instance in which I have 
ever heard a young female. under serious im- 
pressions, speak of that part of her life which 
she has devoted to this amusement, she has 
said unhesitatingly, that, more than any thing 
else, it served to give her an aversion to more 
serious matters. Such testimony, rendered in 
such circumstances, ought surely to be regard- 
ed as decisive. 

The only other amusement, in relation to 
which I shall at present of[er an opinion, is the 
theatre. The great argument which is urged 
in &vor of this is, that it is a school in which 
you may study to advantage the human char- 
acter; inaamuch as the various operations of 
I 6* 
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the heart, under different circumstances, are 
here successfully exhibited. This argument 
is worth nothing; for it were better to study 
human nature, as it is acted out in the every 
day realities of life around us, than as it. ap- 
pears in the high wrought and overstrained 
representations of the stage ; just as it would 
be desirable to contemplate any object of in- 
terest rather than a picture of it, even though 
it might be drawn by the most skilful artist. 
And as for the objecti(His to this amusement, 
they are so obvious that I scarcely need allude 
to them. The vulgarity, the licentiouflness, 
the impiety connected with it, are proverbial* 
and if the fact did not stare us in the face, we 
[^uld say that it was impossible that ladies 
professing the utmost delicacy, and who, in 
private, would be offended by an indecent al- 
lusion, will nevertheless deliberately and habit- 
ually expose themselves to all the profanenesa 
and ribaldry of the stage. And what renders 
this still more surprising is, that in being pre- 
sent on these occasions, they consent to mingle 
with the most profligate part of the commu- 
nity; with persons who are at home only in 
the atmosphere of moral corruption, and wliom 
common decency cannot behold without a 
bhish. This is a §act in the history of your 
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sex for which I own myself utterly unable to 
account 

If the thought should occur to you that I 
am abridging your liberty too far by depriving 
you of amusements which are regarded by 
many as innocent, let me entreat you, before 
you indulge such a reflection, to pause and 
refer the several species of amusement, of 
which I have spoken, to the tests which I am 
sure your reason and conscience have already 
approved. Upon which of them, let me ask, 
could you upon your knees, humbly invoke 
the blessing of God ? Which of them could 
you indulge, and not feel an increased aversion 
to the more serious concerns of life ? In which 
of them should you be wUling to engage, if 
you were to be assured by a messenger from 
the invisible world, that you were spending the 
last month or the last week of your probation. 
In relation to which of them can you say, that 
it would serve to prepare you the better for 
your various personal and relative duties? I 
am sure that I need only propose these inter- 
rogatories to your conscience, to satisfy you 
that there is no superstition in the advice 
which I have given you in respect to these 
several amusements. 

But I know you wiU ask, if the ftshionable 
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amusementis of the day are proscribed, what 
are those in which you may safely and inno- 
cently indulge. 1 answer in general by repeat- 
ing what I have already said, that there ia 
scarcely any employment, different from your 
ordinary one, which requires coraparatiyely 
litde mental effort, in which you may not find 
legitimate recreation. You may amuse your- 
self by various kinds of reading, which, at the 
same time, will exert a favorable influence 
on your understanding and heart You may 
amuse yourself by the study of natural sci- 
ence; especiaDy by arranging the flowers of 
the field, and calling them by their names ; or 
by carrying your curious researches into the 
mineral kingdom, and deciphering the eviden- 
ces of the Creator's handy work in the moun- 
tain rock, and the insignificant pebble, and 
every degree of mineral existence between 
them. You may amuse yourself by cheerful 
and yet usefiil conversation with some enter- 
taining friend, or even by walking abroad in 
solitude, and breathing the fi^sh air, and look- 
ing at the moon and the stars as they shine 
forth in silent grandeur on the face of the sky, 
or in contemplating the bright verdure that 
covers the earth in spring, or in listening to the 
sound of a distant brook, as it rushes down a 
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Steep mountaiD, and buries itself in a deep 
forest. The contemplation of these various 
objects, and of all the variegated scenery of 
nature, opens a most legitimate field for amuse- 
ment, while it is fitted also to enlarge our con- 
ceptions of the Creator's works, and to foster 
a spirit of elevated devotion and rational piety 



CHAPTER XI. 

Sntercotttse toftji tjde Worlo. 

In several of the preceding chaptera I ha^'e 
taken for granted that you are to mingle, in a 
greater or less degree, in society. It is equally 
essential to your respectability and usefulness, 
that you should not live the life of a recluse. 
The constitution of your nature, and the cir- 
cumstances of your condition, clearly indicate 
that you were made to be social. As it is a 
subject, however, in relation to which there is 
a strong tendency to extremes, and on which 
you will be in great danger of being misled^- 
I shall suggest a few thoughts in the present 
chapter which may serve to aid in forming 
your opinions and directing your conduct. 

I begin my advice to you on this subject by 
a caution that you should not make your en- 
trance into society at too early a period. It 
too often happens that girls, long before they 
have completed their education, and even at a 
comparatively early stage of it, have contracted 
a strong relisli for being in the world ; and un- 
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leas preyented by the influence of parents or 
iDstnicters, they are found thus prematurely 
in the gayest circles of fashion. The conse- 
quence of this is that at best, a divided atten- 
tion is rendered 'o their studies ; that their 
opportunities for intellectual improvement are 
enjoyed to litde purpose ; and diat the period 
in which should be laid the foundation of a 
solid and useful character, is perverted to the 
formation of a habit of mental inaction, and 
not improbably to cherish a spirit of intoler- 
able vanity. 

Now J do not insist that you should actually 
decline all society up to the time of complet- 
ing your education ; but I wish that your visit- 
ing, previous to that period, should be, for the 
most part, of an informal character ; and that 
-you should not generally consider yourself 
at liberty to accept invitations, even if you 
should receive them, to mingle in set circles. 
This accidental intercourse of which I have 
spoken, is all that will be necessaiy during the 
period of your education, to aid you in the 
formation of your manners; and any thing 
beyond it will almost inevitably interfere with 
your intellecmal improvement, and of course 
detract from your ultimate estimation in so- 
ciety. 
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Let me assure you too, that you will be ftir 
less acceptable in society, if you mkke yoor 
appearance prematurely, than if you wait till 
a proper period. The common sense of the 
world is quick to discern any impropriety on 
this subject ; and if, while you are yet a child, 
you are seen among those of mature age, vir- 
tually claiming to be as old as they, you can 
expect nothing else but that you will be set 
down as deficient either in modesty or good 
sense. Bettw for your reputation that you 
should come too late into society than too 
early ; lor though in the one case you might 
lose something in point of manners, yet in the 
other you would lose more, in the estimation 
of the world, on the score of delicacy and cor- 
rect judgment. 

It is not more important that you should 
avoid going into society too early, than it is/ 
that when you do enter it, you should avoid 
mingling in it too much. One bad effect of 
this would be, that it would leave you with too 
little time for the discharge of your private and 
domestic duties. The culture of your mind 
and heart, m connexion with the ordinary cares 
of domestic life, requires that' a %.rge part of 
your time should be spent at home ; and you 
cannot, without great injustice to yourself and 
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those with whom you are connected, neglect 
these more private duties, for the sake of being 
always in the bustle of the world. It is a rare 
thing that you will find a lady who devotes an 
undue proportion of her time in visiting, but 
that if you follow her into the domestic circle, 
to the chamber and the fireside, you will find 
that she evinces a proportional neglect of some 
of the duties belonging to the station sh^ occu- 
pies. She is either neglecting to cultivate h^ 
understanding, or neglecting to keep her heart, 
or neglecting to use the means which Provi- 
dence has put into her hands for the intellec- 
tual and moral improvement of those vmh 
whom she is immediately connected. 

Recollect also that the error against which 
I am endeavoring to put you on your guard, 
would not only prevent your attention to more 
important duties, by occupying the time which 
should be allotted to them, but it would serve 
actually to give you a distaste for those duties. 
Indulge yourself in a constant round of com- 
pany, even for a short period, and it will be 
strange indeed if you do not begin to feel that . 
company is your only element ; if you do not, 
in a great degree, lose your relish for the pleas* 
ures of the domestic fireside ; if you do not 
find yourself complaining of ennui, v/hen you 
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happen for a season to be providentially shut 
up at home. I need not stop to show how 
entirely such a habit of feeling must disqual- 
ify a female for the most important relations 
she can ever sustain. 

Moreover, an extravagant fondness for soci- 
ety, and an excessive indulgence of this incli- 
nation, are almost sure to create a habit of 
dissipation, both as it respects the intellect and 
• die feelings. The mind, by being constantly 
conversant with the ever varying scenes of 
social life, loses, in a great degree, the com- 
mand of its own powers ; and the attempt to 
concentrate them on any particular subject, 
were scarcely more likely to succeed thwi 
would be an attempt to collect every mote that 
was floating in the surrounding atmosphere, 
while the atmosphere was agitated by a whirl- 
wind. The moral feelings too are subject 
to a similar influence; for not only is there 
usually an entire absence of self communion, 
and all that secret discipline of the affections, 
wliich is essential to the right keeping of the 
heart, but too often there are the levities of the 
world, scenes from which there is a studied 
exclusion of religion, and even a designed in 
troduction of much that is fitted to bring reli 
gion into contempt. I do not say that this evil, 
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in its whole extent, is commonly found in any 
of the walks of decent society ; but I do say 
that it sometimes exists in the frightful dimen- 
sions which I have attributed to it ; and that 
it commonly exists in so great a degree as to 
render an excessive intercourse with the world 
a fruitful source of mischief. 

You will anticipate me when I say, in this 
connexion, that it becomes you to use the ut- 
most caution in selecting the circle with which 
you are to associate. I harfiy need admonish 
you to set it down as a fixed purpose that you 
will never, intentionally, be found in any cir- 
cle in which there is any thing to encourage 
immoraUty, or any lack of reverence for the 
sacred principles and precepts of religion. 1 
would have you, moreover, beware of ming- 
ling in tlie gay world ; in scenes which are de- 
signed to produce an uunatural and feverish 
excitement of the spirits, which are fraught 
with no intellectual or moral advantage, and in 
which the introduction of grave or useful dis- 
course would be the signal for disquietude or 
disgust. I do not, by any means, insist that 
your associates should all be from the number 
of those who are professedly or actually pious; 
nor do I object at all to your intercourse with 
them being of a cheerful, and sometimes, if 
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you please, en amusing character; but I do 
insist that they should be persons of correct 
moral views and habits, and that your associat- 
ing with them should be for some higher pur- 
pose than merely to kill time, or to cultivate a 
spirit of trifling. It were desirable, too, as I 
have had occasion elsewhere to remark con- 
cerning your particular friends, that the circle 
with which you chiefly associate, should pos- 
sess a good degree of intelligence: that thus 
your social intercourse may be instrumental in 
improving not only your heart but your under- 
standing. If you take due precautions on this 
subject, the time that you pass in society, in- 
stead of being lost, may subserve, in a high 
degree, your most important interests; while 
the neglect of such precautions will render the 
same hours a mere blank m the period of your 
probation. 

There is one other point involved in the 
general subject of this chapter which is too 
important to be omitted — I refer to tlie de- 
portment which it becomes you to maintain 
towai'ds the other sex. The importance of 
this, both as it respects yourself and others, 
you can scarcely estimate too highly. On the 
one hand, it has much to do in forming your 
own character; and I need not say that any 
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lack of prudence in this respect, even for a 
single hour, may expose yon to evils which no 
subsequent caution could enable you effectually 
to repair. On the other hand, the conduct of 
every female who is of the least consideration, 
may be expected to exert an influence on the 
character of every gentleman with whom she 
associates ; and that influence will be for good 
or evil, as she exhibits, or fails to exhibit, a 
deportment that becomes her. Indeed, so 
commanding is this influence, that it is safe to 
calculate upon the ch^cter of any commu- 
nity, from knowing the prevailing standard of 
female character; and that can scarcely be 
regarded as an exaggerated maxun, which 
declares that * women rule the world.' 

Let me counsel you then never to utter an 
expression, or do an act, that even looks like 
soliciting any gendeman's attention. Remem- 
ber that every expression of civility, to be of 
any value, must be perfectly voluntary; and 
any wish on your part, whether directly or in- 
directly expressed, to make yourself a favorite, 
will be certain to awaken the disgust of all who 
know it. I would not recommend to you any 
thing like a prudish or aflected reserve ; but 
even this were not so unfortunate an extreme, 
as an excessive forwardness. While you mod- 
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esdy accept any attentions which propriety 
warrants, let there be no attempt at artful 
Insinuation on the one hand, or at taking a 
niau\i heart by storm on the other. ^ 

Be not ambitious to be considered a belle. 
Indeed I had rather you would be almost any 
thing else, that does not involve gros^ moral 
obliquity, than this. It is the &te of most 
belles that they become foolishly vcdn, think of 
nothing, and care for nothing, beyond personal 
display, and hot unfrequently sacrifice them- 
selves in a mad liargain, which involves their 
destinies for life. The more of solid and en- 
during esteem you enjoy, the better ; and you 
ought to gain whatever of this you can by 
honorable means ; but to be admired, and ca- 
ressed, and flattered for mere accidental quali- 
ties, which involve nothing of intellectual or 
moral worth, ought to render any girl, who is 
the subject of it, an object of pity. You are at 
hberty to desire the good opinion of every gen- 
tleman of your acquaintance ; but it would be 
worse than folly in you to be ambitious of a 
blind admiration. 

I will only add that you ought to be on your 
guard against the influence of flattery. Rely 
on it, the man who flatters you, whatever he 
may profess, is not your fHend. It were a 
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much kinder office, and a real mark of fiiend- 
ship, to admonish you tenderly, yet honestly, 
of your faults. If you yield a little to flattery, 
you have placed yourself on dangerous ground : 
if you continue to yield, vou are not improba- 
bly undone. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The event of marriage marks an important 
era in the life of a yomig female. It intro- 
duces her to some new and most interesting 
relations. It devolves upon her a set of cares, 
and duties, and responsibilities, to which she 
has hitheito been unaccustomed. It usually 
lays the foundation for increased happiness, 
or for bitter, and enduring, and imavailiiig 
regrets. 

I begin my advice to you on this subject, 
by suggesting a caution against forming this 
connexion prematurely. There is scarcely 
any thing that indicates a greater lack of dis- 
cretion, than for a young girl, at a time when 
she ought to be giving her thoughts to her 
books, and thus laying the foundation for re- 
spectabihty and usefulness, to be giving her 
heart to some admirer, and entering into an 
arrangement for speedily giving him her hand. 
The consequence of this is, that she is only 
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imperfectly educated, and not imfinequently, is 
subjected through life, by her deficiencies, to 
serious inconvenience and mortification. She 
enters the conjugal state miserably qualified to 
sustain its responsibilities ; and not improba- 
bly acquires a cast of character in that rela- 
tion, which, unfortunately, is too enduring, and 
which is alike unfavorable to hcr own enjoy- 
ment, and that of those with whom she is im- 
mediately connected. 

I advise you, therefore, as you value your 
prospects of happiness for life, that you leave 
all matrimonial arrangements to a period sub- 
sequent to the completion of your education. 
Even if proposals of marriage i^ould be made 
to you, and of an eligiUe kind, previous to 
that time, it must be an extraordhiary case 
indeed in which you would be warranted to 
accept them. The very fiict of your forming 
such an engagement, and especially of your 
suffering it to arrest your education, would be 
set down to your disadvantage. It would be 
regarded as indicating at least an unfortunate 
weakness in your character, which would be 
no fiivorable prognostic of a solid and endur- 
ing reputation. 

Another evil which you should avoid, in 
connexion witli this subject, is that of forming 
K 7 
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this relation, or pledging yourself to it, without 
due deliberation. Every one knows that there 
is no department of human experience which 
is so fruitful in wonderful occurrences as this ; 
and one of the most singular of them all is the 
fact, that many a young lady disposes of h^- 
self for life, to a man with whom her acquain- 
tance has been limited to a few days or ev^i 
a few hours. I admit that there may be soli- 
tary cases of. tliis kmd in which tlie result is 
favorable ; but no female, who makes the rash 
experiment has a right to calculate, either fixmi 
the analogy of experience, or the nature of the 
case, upon any thing else than that the result 
will be most disastrous. If there be one in- 
stance in which tliere has proved to be a con- 
geniality of thought and feeling favorable to 
domestic happiness, there are many in which 
the most opposite tempers -and habits have 
been brought into an unnatural union, and the 
grave of coiijugal happiness has opened be- 
neath the very altar at which the conjugal 
union was consummated. 

I would have you then on your guard against 
taking a rash step in relation to this important 
matter. Bear in mind that the decision which 
you form on tliis subject is to aflect vitally your 
interests for life; and not only yours but at 
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least those of cme other mdividual. The con- 
sequences of an erroneous decision you will 
not be able to avoid : they will meet you, and 
follow you, and attend you, through the whole 
of the rugged path which conducts you to the 
grave. 

Another point of great importance, connect- 
ed with this subject, is the character of the man 
with whom you are to be united. There are 
some qualities which may be desirable enough, 
but are not indispensable: there are others 
which should be regarded as absolutely requi- 
site, and the opposites of which as absolutely 
disqualifying for this connexion. 

I regard fortune, as it stands related to the 
marriage of a young lady, in nearly the same 
light as family. Great riches are desirable only 
as a means of doing good ; as a means of en- 
joyment, independently of the opportunity they 
furnish fi>r the exercise of a benevolent spirit, 
they are really worth very Utde ; and are in no 
respect to be preferred to a &ir competence. 
If I have any wish that you should be rich, it 
IS not that 1 may see you in circumstances 
of splendor, but that I may see you setting a 
noble example of benevolence; not that you 
may outshine those around you in the magnifi- 
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oence of your dwelling, or the cosdineas of 
your furniture or equipage, but that you may 
deservedly bear the palm in doing good to ihe 
wretched and perishing. But when I remem- 
ber how often riches become a snare to their 
possessors, and how many females have been 
ruined by a sudden elevadon to a fortune, I 
cannot say that I have a wish that you should 
ever encounter the temptations incident to that 
condition. It is certainly desirable that there 
should be a competence on one side or the 
other ; so much as to furnish adequate meann^ 
in connexicm with the avails of some honest 
and honorable calling, for the support of a 
fiunily; but within this limit any lady may 
reasonably circumscribe her wishes. 

Do not marry a fop. There is in such a 
character nothing of true dignity ; nothing that 
commands respect, or insures even a decent 
standing in the community. There is a nioik 
upon him, an affected elegance of manner, a 
studied particularity of dress, and usually a 
singular inanity of mind, by which he is knovm 
in every circle in which he move& His very 
attitude and gait tell the stranger who he ii^ 
though he only passes him silently in the street 
To unite your destiny with such a man, I hard- 
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\y need say, would be to impress the seal of 
disgrace upon your character, and the seal of 
wretchedness upon your doom. 

Do not marry a spendthrift. No, not if he 
have ever so extensive a fortune ; for no degree 
of wealth can secure such a man from the de- 
gradation of poverty. I have in my eye at this 
moment an accomplished female, (and it were 
easy to adduce a thousand similar cases,) who 
married a man of vast wealth, but of prodigal 
habits ; and years have passed away since that 
immense fortune has gone to the winds ; and 
the last remains of it were squandered amidst 
the tears, and in spite of the tender and earnest 
expostulations of a suffering family. And now 
if I should look for that once rejoicing and 
apparently fortunate bride, I should go to an 
obscure cabin of wretchedness, and should find 
her laboring with her own hands to provide 
bread for her more than orphan children, and 
she would tell me a tale of wo, which, however 
fimiiliar to me, would make me sit down and 
weep^ This same man, who has plunged her 
and her little ones into so much vsrretchedness, 
possesses many naturalljr amiable qualities, and 
is gifled with enviable powers of mind, but 
unhappily in early life he became a spendthrift ; 
and on this rock the fortunes of himself and of 
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his famUy were wrecked. If you should ever 
give yourself to a man of similar character, 
you ueed not be disappointed if you should 
experience a similar destiny. 

Do not marry a miser. Such a man may be 
rich, very rich, but you could expect that his 
riches would yield you little else than misery. 
It is not improbable that you might have the 
mortification of being compelled not only to 
refuse every call of charity, but to abridge, in 
a great degree, your own personal comforts, 
and of knowing at the same time that there 
were ample means within your reach which 
yet you were forbidden to appropriate. If you 
must marry a miser, I would say, better marry 
one that is poor than one who is rich ; for in 
the former case, to whatever inconvenience 
you might be exposed, you would be saved the 
disheartening reflection, that you were poor in 
the midst of abundance. As I would have you 
always cultivate a noble and liberal spirit, I beg 
you will never for a moment think of forming 
a connexion, that shall subject you in this re- 
spect to the least embarrassment 

Do not marry a man whose age is greatly 
disproportioned to your own. I will not say 
that circumstances never exist which justify a 
deviation from this rule ; or that there aie no 
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cases Id which it is violated, that result favora- 
bly to the happiness of both parties. But I am 
constrained to say that such connexions pre- 
sent, at least to my own eye, a violation of good 
taste, and seem contrary to the dictates of na- 
ture. Besides, it is an exceedingly awkward 
thing for a young girl to be going round with 
a man of triple her own age as a husband, and 
puzzling all who see them together to decide 
whether she is the grandaughter or the wife. 
And a greater evil still is, that there must needs 
be in many respects an entire lack of congeni- 
ality between them. He has the habits and 
feelings of age, she the vivacity and buoyancy 
of youth ; and it were impossible tliat this wide 
difference should not sooner or later be pain- 
fully felt And she may reasonably expect 
that some of her best days will be spent, not in 
sustaining the infirmities of an aged father, but 
in ministering to tlae necessities of a superan- 
nuated husband ; and it would not be strange 
if the burden should be increased by her being 
compelled to encounter the spirit of complaint 
and petulance by which old age is often attend- 
ed. I confess that, whenever I see a respect- 
able female, in the meridian of life, in these 
circumstances, I regard her with pity; and 
though I venerate her for the affectionate an4 
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fidthflil atteDtioDS which she renders to the 
man whom she has accepted as her husband, 
1 cannot but wish, for the sake of her own hap- 
piness, that those attentions had devolved upon 
some other individual 

Do not jnarry a man who is not industrious 
in some honorable vocation. It is bad for any 
individual to be without some set employment: 
the effect of it is very apt to be, that he abuses 
his talents, perverts- his time to unworthy pur- 
poses, and contracts a habit of living to little 
purpose but that of selfish gratification. A man 
vnthout property, and yet without business, no 
^1 could ever think of marrying, unless she 
had made up her mind to sell h^self to the 
lowest bidder. A rich man may have retired 
fi*om active business, afler accumulating an 
estate, and yet may find employment enough 
in the supervision and management of it : but 
if a man have become rich by inheritance, and 
has never acquired a habit of industry, and has 
been brou^t up in abundance to live only as 
a drone, I would say that it were scarcely more 
safe to many him than if he were actually 
poor ; for this indolent habit is a pledge of the 
speedy dissipation of his property. A habit of 
industry once formed is not likely to be ever 
lost Place the individual in whatever circum- 
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Stances you will, and he will not be satisfied 
unless he can be active. Moreover, it will imr 
part to his character an energy and efficiency, 
which can hardly fail to render him an object 
of respect I should regard your prospects for 
life as &r better, if you should marry a man 
of very limited property, or even no property 
at all, with an honest vocation and a habit of 
industry, than if I were to see you united to 
one of extensive wealth, who had never been 
taught to exercise his own powers. 

Do not marry a man of an irritable, violent^ 
or Qv^bearing temper. There is nothing with 
which domestic enjoyment is more intimately 
connected, than a naturally amiable and affec- 
tionate disposition ; and the absence of this is 
sure to render a delicate and sensitive female, 
in no small degree, unhappy. To be compel- 
led to witness frequent ebullitions of angry 
passion — to hear her well intended actions 
oflen complained of, and her purest motives 
bitterly impeached ^^o feel that the stem hand 
of power is stretched over, rather than the soft 
ann of kindness laid beneath her — tliis is a lot 
from which it would seem the gentleness of 
female chaivcter ought to claim an exemption. 
i say then, as you value your comfort, venture 

7* 
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not to form this connexion with a man of an 
unamiable temper. 

Do not marry a man who is deficient in un- 
derstanding, or in mental acquisitions^ I do 
not mean that you should look for an intellect 
of the highest order, or that you should consid- 
er yourself entitled to it ; but J mean that a 
woman of decent intelligence can never be 
happy with a fool. If you were united to a 
man of inferior endowments, you would not 
only lose the advantage which might result 
from an unreserved intercourse with one of a 
different character, but you would also be sut>: 
ject to a thousand painful mortifications from 
the awkward mistakes and ridiculous opijiions 
which would result fi'om his ignorance. There 
is scarcely any thing more painful than to obr 
serve a lady and her husband in society, when 
every one feels the superiority of the former to 
the latter ; and when the wife herself is mani- 
festly so much impressed with his inferiority, 
tliat the opening of his lips is a signal for the 
dropping of her head, or for a blush to diffuse 
itself over her countenance. It were certainly 
a mark of imprudence for any lady to marry a 
man, whom she would be ashamed to intro- 
duce into any circle to which she would have 
access. 
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Do not marry a man who is skeptical in his 
principles. If he be an avowed infidel, or if 
he hold any fundamental error in religion, and 
yet have every other quality which you could 
desire, it would be an act of infiituation in you 
to consent to become his wife. You cannot, 
upon any principles of reason^ calculate that, 
if you do this, you will escape injury. I know 
ail instance in which a young female, who had 
had a religious education, married an infidel ; 
and the consequence of tlie connexion has 
been, that she has plunged with her husband 
into tlie gulf of infidelity, and now openly re- 
viles the Saviour, and ridicules the most sacred 
and awful truths of religion. I luiow another 
instance in which the husband of a lady of es- 
tablished religious principles, and of apparently 
devoted piety, became a zealous advocate of 
one of the grossest systems of error that has 
ever been baptized into the Christian name; 
and though at first she halted, and thought she 
could never yield, and even expostulated with 
her husband to retreat from the- verge of the 
precipice, yet she herself at length tremblingly 
approached, and finally took the &.tal leap ; and 
now, instead of hearing her talk of her reliance 
on Christ, you will hear her speak of him as 
only a good moral teacher, and of her own 
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salvation as if the glory of it ail belonged to 
henel£ And I doubt not that these instances 
furnish a fidr illustration of the inlSuence of 
such a connexion- on the female character 
You may rest assured that you cannot be the 
constant companion of an infidel, widiout 
breathing an atmosphere that is strongly im- 
pregnated with moral corruption ; and it were 
little t^ort of a miracle if you should breathe 
such an atmosphere, without inhaling the ele- 
ments of death. If I were to see you in these 
circumstances, though I would still commend 
you to a God of mercy, I could scarcely for- 
bear to weep over your lot 

Do notlharry a man of questionable moral- 
ity. However correct may be his moral and 
reli^ous opinions, if he be addicted to only a 
single species of vice, you have no security 
that he will not sink into the vortex of profli- 
gacy. If he be a pro&ne man, he certainly 
cannot have the fear of God before his eyes, 
and of course cannot be under the controlling 
influence of moral oblifation. If he suffer 
himself to be occasionally found at the gaming 
table, or if he be addicted in the slightest de- 
gree to intemperance, there is a melancholy 
probability that he vCill, ere l<mg, become a 
desperate gambler, and a tameless sot; and 
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think what it would he to be obliged to recog- 
nise such a man as your nearest friend — a 
man whose character is rendered odious by 
the very loathsomeness of depravity. I say, 
then, if there be a single exceptionable point 
in the moral character of the man who offers 
himself to you, reject his proposals without 
hesitation : to accept them would in all prob- 
ability be to prepare for yourself a cup of un- 
mingled bitterness, and possibly to exile your- 
self fit>m the society of your own friends. 

Having said tlius much in relation to what 
ehould be avoided, and what should be desir- 
ed, in the character of a husband, I shall close 
this chapter with a few brief directions in re- 
spect to your ccmduct previously and subse- 
quently to your forming an engagement 

If a gentleman address you on the subject 
of marriage, the presumption is that the propo- 
sal is unexpected ; and unless you can decide 
instantly in the negative, ( in Which case you 
are bound to apprize bim of your decision with- 
out delay,) it is projllr that you should make 
his proposal a subject of immediate and serious 
consideration. In ordinary cases, it is unne- 
cessary to ask the advice of any besides your 
parents. It is due to filial respect that they 
should be consulted; and as they are most 
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deeply interested in your happiness, you could 
not fail to regard their opinion with suitable 
deference. The two great questions which you 
have to decide in order to form your ultimate 
conclusion, are, whether, on the whole, you 
are satisfied with his character, and whether 
you are susceptible of that degree of affection 
for him which will justify this connexion. UJ 
after due consideration, you can answer both 
these questions in tiie affirmative, it may be 
safe to decide agreeaUy to his wishes. If you 
are constrained to answer either in the neg- 
ative, your duty to him as well as yourself 
demands that you should come to a contraiy 
decision. And in either case, you are to lose 
no time in apprizing him of the result If it 
be that you decline his proposals, make it 
known to him in a manner which wiU be 
least likely to wound his sensibility, and let the 
secret of his having addressed you never pass 
your lips. Your answer in this case places 
him in on unpleasant situation at any rate ; and 
it were more than cruel t$ add to his mortifica- 
tion by giving publicity to the occasion of it. 
If, on the other hand, the result be that you ac- 
cept his proposals, modestly and affectionately 
inform him of it, and &om that period consider 
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yourself sacredly bound through every vicissi- 
tude to become his wife. 

An engagement thus deliberately formed, 
and involving such important interests, it were 
an indication of something more tlian weak- 
ness to trifle with: it betrays an obliquity of 
moral feeling, a lack of generous sensibility, 
and a recklessness of character, which might 
well lead any gentleman, towards whom the 
outrage was directed, to congratulate himself 
upon having been the subject of ir, rather than 
to have had the same qualities to encounter 
for life, in the nearest and tenderest of all 
relations. The young lady, who wantonly re- 
fuses to fulfil an engagement of marriage, in 
the estimation of all whose good opinion is 
worth possessing, subjects herself to disgrace ; 
and you will find, not unfrequently, something 
like a just retribution rendering any subsequent 
connexion which shejnay form a source of 
continual unhappiness. 

There are only two cases which occur to 
me, in which there ''can be any good ground 
fi)r a young lady to decline giving her hand in 
marriage afler it has been promised. The one 
is that in which, the person to whom she is 
pledged, subsequently to an engagement, avows 
licentious principles, or yields to any immoral 
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practice. The other is that in which she dis- 
covers that he has intendonally concealed fix>ai 
her any thing in respect to his character or 
circumstances, which^had she known it sea- 
sonably, would have prevented her fonning the 
engagement In both these cases it is manifest 
that she has a right to withdraw; for in the 
one, he has voluntarily assumed a character 
which will be sure to render her wretched, 
and which, if he had possessed it when the 
engagement was formed, would have led her 
unhesitatingly to decline his proposals : in the 
other, he has gained her consent by deception ; 
and it were impossible that she should be mo- 
raDy bound in a contract, in which the ground 
on which she would have acted was concealed 
firom her. But where, instead of immorality 
or infidelity, there has been nothing but mis- 
fortune; where the evils which have come 
upon him, however disastrous, have been the 
result, not of his own folly or guilt, but of the 
ordinance of Heaven, there is not the shadow 
of an apology for her deserting him. I do not 
say that circumstances may not exist, in which 
it may be best for both parties that the engage- 
ment should not take efiect; -but if it is dissolv- 
ed, let it be a matter of fair understanding, and 
mutual consent: for her to refuse to fUlfil it 
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were nothing less than a wanton violation of 
good fiuth. In becoming engaged to him, she 
of course consented to share with him the lot 
which Providence should appoint«^ and though 
she certainly has a right to refuse to share the 
consequences of vices which he may subse- 
quently have contracted, she has no right to 
decline a part with him in any afflictions 
which may be administered by the righteous 
band of God. 

But you will ask, perhaps, whether there is 
not yet another case, in which a lady may be 
justified in declining to fulfU a promise of mar- 
rittge — that in which she discovers, after she 
IB engaged, that the person to whom she has 
come under an obligation, is not in a sufficient 
degree the object of her affection. In a case 
of this kind, I would say, let her beware how 
ahe yields to on occasional fireak of feeling, or 
take up the opinion that she has no solid attach- 
ment to the individual, because in some partic* 
ukr states of mind she feels, or imagines that . 
■he feels, a sentiment of indifference toward 
him. But if she be satisfied, after feithfiiUy 
watching her own feelings, that the prevailing 
habit of her mind towards him is a habit of 
indifiference or aversion, better perhaps that she 
■bould honestly communicate the feet to him, 
L 
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and DO doubt his consent will be readily ob^ 
tained for the dissolution of the engagement. 
But in this case, let her remember that she does 
not rid herself of responsilnlity. She subjects 
herself to the imputation of having acted rash- 
ly in a case which pre-eminently required that 
she should have acted deliberately ; or else of 
possessing a fickleness of character which must 
throw an air of suspicion around all her de- 
clarations and conduct The blame of the 
whole transaction rests upon herself; and the 
most that she can do is, to transfer it from her 
conduct at the close, to her conduct at the 
beginning. Whatever evil consequences may 
result to the individual whom she has dish 
appointed, she must charge, if not upon her 
deliberate intention to injure, yet upon her 
criminal neglect to avoid it. Let her never 
open her lips to adduce her want of attachment 
as the shadow of an apology. It amounts only 
to an acknowledgment of her own caprice, 
. and with the discerning passes for absc^utely 
nothing. 

During the period that intervenes between 
fbrming an engagement and consummating 
the connexion, let your deportment towards 
the individual, to whom you have given your 
affections, be maiked by modesty, respect and 
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Never, on the one hand, give him 
the least reason to question the sincerity of 
your regard, nor on the other, suffer your in- 
tercourse with him to be marked by an unbe- 
coming fiuniliarity. Do all that you can to 
fender him happy ; and while you will natu- 
rally grow in each other's confidence and 
affection, you may reasonably hope that you 
will be helpers of each other's joy, in the most 
endearing of all human relations. 



CHAPTER XUI. 
#ovm(ng 3EleUji{ou8 £e nUmt nts. 

I HATE now gone through with a considera- 
tion of a number of those topics which I deem 
important to you in practical life. There is 
one subject, however, which concerns you 
more deeply than any other, which remains to 
be considered. It is the subject of Religion. 
It is this which is identified with all your in- 
terests as an immortal creature. A deficiency 
in other respects may indeed occasion you 
much inconvenience in the world ; but a rad- 
ical deficiency here must extend its influence 
beyond the grave. 

The first branch of this momentous subject 
to which I wish to call your attention, is the 
formation of your religious sentiments. It has 
been a doctrine unhappily current in modem 
times, that our religious characters do not, in 
any Important sense, derive their complexion 
fit>m our religious opinions ; and the practical 
influence of this doctrine has been exhibited in 
confounding the most important distinctions in 
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religion, and in annihilating, in a great meas- 
ure, the importance of Christian &ith. There 
are no doubt some truths in religion, concern- 
ing which, a mistake does not constitute a fun- 
damental error ; but it is equiUly true that there 
are other great and coipimanding truths which 
form the very soul of piety, the belief of which 
must enter radically into our claim to the Chris- 
tian character. For why have the truths of 
the Bible been revealed, if it is not that they 
should be believed ; and of what use can a rev- 
elation be to us, if it be not so explicit that, 
with the proper application of our faculties, we 
can ascertain what are its leading and essentia] 
features ? Moreover, it is the system of divine 
truth that is the basis of the whole fabric of 
practical reli^on. If religion consist exclusive- 
ly in being a good neighbor, and in discharging 
the duties arisuig from our social relations, 1 
will admit that &ith in its doctrines may be 
dispensed with, and yet no very perceptible 
jchasm be made in the system. But if it be 
vasdy more comprehensive in its demands ; if 
it have respect to the manner of our reconcilia- 
tion with an offended God; if it embrace all 
the mighty machinery of Providence with re- 
spect to our redemption, and all the duties 
which we owe to God as well as man ; then it 
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were as absurd to suppose that you can dis- 
charge the great duties ef practical religioo, 
while you are indifferent to the truths of the 
Bible, as that the man should calculate the dis- 
tanees of the planets, or conduct a ship through 
the ocean, who was either ignorant or incredu- 
lous m respect to the elementary principles of 
navigation or astronomy. It is the pracUcal 
reception of truth that constitutes the very es- 
sence of piely; and though there may be a 
E^ieculative belief of it without a particle of 
vital godliness, be assured there can be no such 
thing as genuine practical religion without an 
intellectual assent to the truth of its doctrines. 
So far firom being unimportant, then, faith is 
one of the essential elements of piety. 

It is then a question of great moment, in 
what manner you shall become possessed of a 
correct system of religious opinions. To aid 
you in this important matter, let me suggest the 
tbllowing brief directions. 

Let your opiQi<»is be drawn directly from 
the BiUe. I know it is the ordinance of heav- 
en that the first impressions of divine truth 
which children receive, should ordinarily be 
from their parents ; and it becomes parents to 
take heed that those first impressions are cor- 
rect: but eveu if your parents should inculcate 
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error, you can no longer be innocent in head- 
ing it than while you are incapable of referring 
tlieir opinions to the law and the testimony. 
The fiict that certdm doctrines may have been 
taught you by the lips of parental tendemesi^ 
is certainly a reason why you should not lightly 
cast them from you ; but it is due to your own 
personal responsibility that you should receiTe 
no doctrines ultimately on mere human author- 
ity. So also you may derive much advantage 
fiom studymg the writings of uninspired men ; 
but you are to bear in mind tiiat they are fidli- 
ble like yourself and that in adopting their 
opinions as your' own, widiout examination, 
you not only refuse the privilege which God 
has given you, of thinking for yourself^ but you 
needlessly run the hazard of eHibracing error. 
Having satisfied yourself that the Bible is a 
revelation from God, you are to receive in^lic- 
itly whatever it contains, however humbling to 
the pride of the intellect, or opposed to the 
strongest propensities of the heart 

But you will )erhap8 ask whether, inasmuch 
as great minds have arrived at different and 
c^posite conclusions in respect to wnat the 
BiUe contains, it be not a difficult matter to 
ascertain its genuine doctrines; so difSksuk 
eyen m to discourage exertion, and fumiab 
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some apology for an indoleDt acquiesceDce in 
httman authority. I answer, the fiict to which 
I have adverted may indeed be a reason for not 
taking up any opinions rashly, but it is also an 
important argument for not taking them upon 
trust; fbr if equally gifted minds have rushed 
into opposite extremes, it is certain that fine 
intellectual powers, unless guided by a proper 
manl influence, do not furnish the shadow 
of a security against error. The best interpre- 
ter of Scripture, and the only safe one, is good 
common sense, under the direction of an hum- 
ble and teachable temper. Let there be an 
honest desire to know the truth, and let that 
desire be directed to die author of aU spiritual 
illumination, and let it be accompanied with a 
diligent use of the means which are wi&in our 
reach, and we need have no fear of being left 
to any fundam^ital error. If a poweiful in- 
tellect were essential to the right understand- 
ing of Scripture, you perceive at once that to 
the mass of the worid, who possess only com 
mon minds, it would be a mere dead letter 
but as no higher intellectual powers are neces 
sary than fall to the common lot of man, in 
connexion with the spirit of docility and de- 
pendence on divine illumination, which all 
may, if they will, possess, it is manifeM thai th« 
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Bible is &irly open to all ; and Uiat every in- 
dividual is as truly responsible for his religious 
opinions as for his moral conduct 

In endeavoring to ascertain the doctrines 
of the Bible, k virere desu*able that you should 
bear in mind that the obvious meaning of a 
passage is generally the correct one ; £»: if it 
were not so, it would be impossible for man- 
kind in general ever to gain an intelligent con- 
viction of its truth. And, if I mistake not, one 
of the most fruitful sources of error is found in 
a disposition to overlook the obvious meaniug 
and search for something hidden; somethuig 
that shall bear the impression of novelty or of 
mystery. Far be it from me to question that 
the Bible is an inexhaustible treasury of wis- 
dom ; and it is one of its glorious peculiarities 
that it will supply materials for reflection to the 
noblest intellect, and will reward its most dili- 
geat researches, through every period of its 
existence. Nevertheless, its leading doctrines 
are fairly within the reach of common minds 
in common circumstances; and if you ap- 
proach it, satisfied to receive the obvious sense 
as the true sense, there is no danger that you 
will be left to adopt the speculations and vaga- 
rie^Tof a fiilse the^ogy. A system of error is 
never deduced from the BiUe easily and natu- 

8 
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rally : it is only by being subjected to the tor- 
ture of a false construction. 

The true system of religion must, in every 
respect, correspond with the character of God. 
As religion includes the great system of the 
divine administration, it is impossible but that 
every part of it must be agreeable to his infi- 
nitely perfect nature. Any system of doctrine 
then, which tarnishes any of the divine attri- 
butes, which is inconsistent with the highest 
exercise of wisdom, goodness, justice, faithful- 
ness, or holiness, cannot be true, and of course, 
can never have been revealed by a God of 
truth. I admit that in the manifestation of 
these perfections there may be depths which 
the line of no human undei*standing can fath- 
om ; and hence the ^ible may and does, in a 
certain sense, contain mysteries ; but any doc- 
trine which is perceived to be irreconcilable 
witli the free and perfect exercise of any of 
these attributes, any doctrine which exhibits 
them at variance with each other, and which 
would of course leave the divine character to 
sufifer in the view of the intelligent creation, 
must be the product of proud and erring rea- 
son. It will be well for you to inquire in. 
respect to every doctrine tliat is proposed to 
vour faith, what is its bearing upon the chanuv- 
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tor of God ? Is it honorable or dishonorable to 
any or all of the divine perfections? And if 
you can decide this question satisfactorily, you 
need not hesitate as to the ultimate conclusion. 
But if the true system of religion must be 
agreeable to the perfections of God, equally 
certain is it that it must be accommodated to 
the condition of man ; for one grand design of 
it is to secure and perfect human happiness. 
To say nothing of man as asocial being, and of 
the fact that the gospel might be expected to 
supply rules for the regulation of his conduct in 
this capacity — it requires but little knowledge 
of one's self, and little observation on the con- 
duct of others, to arrive at the conclusion that 
Dim is a sinner, and as such has exposed himself 
to the displeasure of God. Most unquestionably 
then, no system of religion could be suited to 
the actual exigencies of human nature, but one 
that should offer a tv^ofbld deliverance — a 
deliverance from the punishment of sin, and 
from the dominion of sin ; for even if the sin- 
ner's guilt were cancelled, yet if he were stiU 
left the slave of evil propensities, forgiveness 
itself virould be no blessing. You perceive that 
a s3nBtem of religion which should merely pre- 
scribe a course of external morality, however 
it might be accommodated to man as a social 
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beiag, would be very inadequate to the higki 
necessities of his condition ; any system short 
of that which brings peace to the laboring coth* 
science and sanctification to the polluted soul, 
in consistency with the honor of the divine 
character and government, as it could never 
answer the purpose for which religion was 
designed, were no better than a mockery of 
hwiian wo. I need not say that a God of love 
has never thus trifled with the wants of his 
creatures. 

The true system of religion must also be ra« 
tional. There may be, and there are, as I have 
already intimated^ doctrines, wliich in some of 
their lofty and intricate bearings, we may not 
be able to comprehend; but even these doc- 
trines, so far as they are practical in the present 
state of our existence, commend themselves 
both to the understanding and the conscience. 
That they are above human reason certainly 
cannot be questioned ; but that they are con- 
ti'ary to it never has been, and never can be 
shown. God addresses us in the Bible aa 
rational beings; of course, the truths which 
he reveals and requires us to believe, must be 
conformable to the reason which he has given 
us, and to which he primarily addresses the 
rev^^latiou. To receive any doctrine that is 
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eontrary to reasoii, were to insult the dignity of 
fnar own nature ; to reject any doctrine merely 
because it is above reason, were to claim a 
right to sit in judgment on the decisions of the 
Highest 

The true system of religion must be con- 
nstent with itself Truth is always consistent ; 
and as we have a right here to assume that 
whatever the Bible contains is truth, it follows 
that there must exist a perfect harmony among 
its various doctrines. There are indeed some 
portions of Scripture which may be hard to 
be understood, and may seem susceptible of 
^some variety of interpretation; but in every 
Buch case the true rule is, to judge of what is 
doubtAil by what is clear. And if there be 
aome passages which seem at first view to be 
inconsistent with the leading doctrines of the 
gospel, it is right to presume that these consti- 
tute an exception from the general remark that 
the obvious meaning is the true meaning ; and 
in every such case it is probable that a more 
att^itive examination of the passage in its con- 
nexion will disclose some other sense than that 
which lies most^ipon the sur&ce, which is con- 
sistent with the genera] tenor of revealed truth 

The true system of reli^on must be adapt- 
ed to make men better. It is impossible but 
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that an infinitely holy God should desire that 
his intelligent creatures should be holy ; and k 
were absurd fo suppose that he should haye 
given them a system of reli^on which is not 
adapted to make them so. Accordingly, one 
grand argument for the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity is found in the holiness of its doctrines; 
in the fiict that it exhibits the lines of moral 
purity in such boldness and strength that it 
could have been no other than a heaven-bom 
system. If this be so, it follows that no doc- 
trine which is fitted in any way to loosen the 
bands of moral obligation, or to license any of 
the evil propensities of the heart either directly 
or indirecdy, can be a genuine doctrine of the 
Bible. It is safe to presume that that system 
which fosters a habit of indifference to prac- 
tical godliness, and supplies the human heart 
with arguments for sinful indulgence, is a sys- 
tem of error. It is equally safo to conclude 
that that system which makes men humble 
and meek bef<»e God, benevolent and useful to 
their foUowcreatures, which exerts an influ- 
ence, silent indeed, but certain to bring up the 
human character toward the standard of divine 
perfection, is the system which bears the sig- 
nature of heaven, and in the practical reception 
of which, men become wise unto salvation. 
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Before I close this chapter, let me urge you 
m the adoption of your religious sentiments, to 
Keep in view the solemnities of a dying hour. 
Nothing will be more likely than this to guard 
you agak»t &tal error. If your opinions are 
formed not only in die season of health, but 
with reference to the continuance of health 
end of life, there is great danger that they 
will prove to be another gospel, and will be so 
many thorns in your dying pillow. There is 
danger that you will take up with some wretch- 
ed system of error, which will serve as a pres- 
eiit opiate to the conscience, but which will 
leave conscience to rise upon you at last, when 
you can do nothing to silence her accusations. 
But if in all your inquiries fbr the truth, you 
keep in view the last hour of your probation ; 
and i^ before adopting any doctrine or system 
of doctrine, you ask yourself how you will be 
likely to regard it when the current of life is 
ebbing away — whether it will come up to 
your mind then as a minifitei of peace or a 
minister of wrath — I say, if you deal thus 
honestly with yourselfj you can hardly fail to 
draw fi^m the Bible those precious trutibs 
which holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NoTwiTHSTAiiDure I have advised you to 
■earch the Scriptures as the only in&Ilible 
flbnidaid of reli^us fiiith, and to admit no 
doctrine into your creed, merely upon human 
testimonyy you cannot suppose that I am in- 
different as to the result of your reli^ous in- 
quiriefL I have indeed no fear, if you read 
the Bible with an honest heart, and with a 
sincere desire to know the truth, that you will 
fidl into any fiindamental or dangerous error: 
but after all it must be acknowledged, that not 
a small number of those, who have made the 
word of God their constant study, and have 
employed all the power of genius, and all the 
apparatus of criticism, in their biblical pursuits, 
have given us the result of their labors in sys- 
tems of religion, which have nothing to sanc- 
tify or elevate the affections; nothing to hush 
the clamors of conscience; nothing to illumiae 
the cheerlessness of affliction, or the desolation 
bjfthe grave. 

Make it a rule never to withhold your char- 
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ity on any flltght or equivocal eridence. To 
declare your conviction that a person holds 
another gospel, is a thing of too much moment 
to be hazarded on any grounds which are not 
the most satisfiictory. Better &r to err on the 
extreme of £)ifoearanee than intolerance. MUd 
measures are much better fitted to exert a re- 
cbuming influence than severe ones. A little 
sevens may place a religious errorist for ever 
beyond your reach ; whereas, a condescending 
treatment of him may be the means of diasi- 
pating his errors, and establishing him in the 
truth. 

Moreover, I would advise you never to im» 
pute to others doctrines which they disavow, 
beeause they may appear to you to form an 
eas^atial part of their general system. Cheer- 
fully give them credit for every truth they will 
acknowledge ; and be very slow to decide that 
the connexion between a fundamental doctrine^ 
and one which is not so, is so close, that the 
latter may not be given up, while the former 
is wkh some degree of consistency retained. 
The system of religious truth is indeed perfect* 
ly harmonious ; but its parts are not all equally 
important It is a structure from which you 
'laay remove some remote appendage, and you 
will only ii^ure its proportion, or deftce its 
M 
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beauty ; but take away one of its main piUais, 
and the whole fiibric tumbles to ruins. 

Set it down as a principle, therefore, lAist alt 
minor differences in reli^us opinion are to 
be treated with candor and lenity. It is a re- 
proach to the Christian cause, that the jealousy 
and intolerance of its professed advocates have 
erected so many walls of partition to exchidia 
each other from the affectionate interchange 
of Christian offices ; and it is a fact upon which 
my eye now fastens, as the day star of millent- 
nial glory, that the little strifes and jealousies 
which have prevailed among different denom 
inations, to the distraction of the church, are 
beginning to lose themselves in a growing 
attachment to the common cause. It is our 
duty indeed to endeavor to reclaim the wan- 
dering from every species of error; but the 
boundary of our Christian charity must be 
nothing less dian that sacred line which encir- 
cles the fundamental doctrines of the gospeL 
If we deliberately exclude from Christian M- 
lowship those who hold the grand pecuHaritiefl 
of our faith, we do it at the peril of rejecting 
those whom God has accepted. 

But while I make all these concessions in 
fiivor of Catliolicism, far be it from me to leave 
an unpression on your mind, that it were 
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to receive to the hallowed embrace of Chris- 
tian charity, those who reject any of the fiin- 
damental truths of religion. With Christiaii 
fofbearance in respect to doctrines that are not 
fundamental, yon must combine Chrisdan in> 
dependence with respect to those that are ; and 
every Christian ought to shrink from any act 
which implies indifiference to the great founda- 
tion of the gospel scheme, as he would shrmk 
from the gvali of betraying his Master with a 
kiss. The <mly consistent course for those who 
build their hopes of Heaven upon the great 
truths of the Bible — the only course which 
.their own principles will justify—- is to take 
their stand by the cardinal doctrines of the 
gospel ; and whoever may lift the standard of 
persecution, or whoever may chant the praises 
of liberality, to guard these truths with the 
most sacred vigilance. 

But notwithstanding you are to be decided 
in your treatment of fundamental error, you 
should be on your guard, even in respect to 
this, against every approach to a bitter and 
censorious spirit. It is not the spirit which 
will recommend your religious views to others^ 
or which can furnish to yourself any evidence 
of their correctness fit>m their practical tenden- 
cy. Besideay as I have already intimated, no 
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i>en»D was eyer recUmed fiom error by be. 
ing insulted or reproached ; but not a few have, 
by such a course, been steded against convio- 
tion^ and driv^i to the extreme of heresy. The 
person whom you may not be. able to recog- 
nise as a Christian, you may still treat with the 
kindness and courtesy of a friend: you may 
mingle with him in the kind offices and chaii- 
ties of life ; you may cautiously avmd reproach- 
ing him with his errors ; you may go, like an 
angel of mercy, to his sick bed ; and you may 
keep him constantly uuder the influence of 
your gentle and winning deportment ; and who 
knows but tliat in this way you may save a 
soul fiom death and hide a multitude of sins? 

I will only detain you farther on this subject 
with one word relative to religious controversy. 
I do not care how much theological knowledge 
you acquire, and T will not say lliat circumstan- 
ces may never occur, in which it may be prop- 
er for you to use it in defence of the truths of 
the gospel ; but I beg that nothing may ever 
tempt you needlessly to enlist in any religious 
dispute. When a woman takes up the weap- 
ons of theological warfere, unless at the impeiv 
ative call of duty, the native loveliness of female 
character is instantly eclipsed. The modest 
0»d retiring virtues which are the peculiar 
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oniament of your sex, can never find a place 
amiOst the din and clashing of religious com- 
batants. It was my lot, not long since, to 
eucoimter a sturdy female polemic in a stage- 
coach ; and I must confess that, afler a little 
while, she succeeded in driving me effectually 
from the field ; not because I was apprehensive 
of being crushed by the weight of her argu- 
ments, but because, when I came to reflect, it 
cost me less mortification to yield to her the 
honor of an apparent triumph, than to keep 
the attitude which I had incautiously taken of 
discussing the most momentous of all subjects, 
in such circumstances, with a talking female, 
whose element was controversy. I confidently 
trust that the time will never come, when the 
cause of truth will require the polemic influ- 
ence of females. 

I have dwelt thus minutely on the several 
points involved in the subject of this chapter, 
not from a conviction that they would all be 
<5f the same importance to you as they might 
be to a minister of the gospel, but because I 
wish you, on every subject connected with 
practical life, to have some fixed principles, 
which will always be ready for application. 



CHAPTER XV. 

9t«ctical 3&.eUflCon. 

Ik a preceding chapter I have endeavored 
to impreas you with the importance of correct 
views of the great truths of reli^on. Such 
views unquestionably lie at the. foundation of 
eveiy right exercise of the afiections, and of 
whatever is truly good in the Hfe. Neverthe- 
iesB, correct opinions are ia themselves of com- 
paradvely little importance, unless they are 
su^red to exert their legitimate influence in 
forming and elevating the character. You may 
have ' all knowledge and all &ith ; ' you may be 
unwavering in your conviction of the truth, 
and even be able to confound gainsayers, and 
yet if in all this there be nothing that reaches 
the heart and influences the conduct, your char- 
acter in the eye of God is but little removed 
from that of an unbeliever. You may indeed 
pass for a Christian with the world, or at least 
with the undisceming part of it, and possibly 
you may imagine yourself one ; but the hoar 
of affliction, and the hour of death, and above aJl 
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the light of etesmity, which will put your Chrieh 
tianity to the test, will prore it to be a mere 
name— en inefficient speculation, not a practi- 
cal and sustaining principle, 

I have said that practical religion has its be- 
ginning in the understanding. Religous truth 
being apprehended l^ the mind, spreads its in- 
Quence over the affections, and through them 
that influence is carried out into every depart- 
ment of action. There is no mystery in all 
this — no departiure j&om the common operation 
of the principles of human nature : on the con- 
trary, it is conformed to all the analogies of 
experience. You believe that a beloved friend 
is wandering unconsciously on the verge of a 
precipice, and liable every moment to an irre- 
coverable and fiital plunge. This conviction 
op^ntes irresistibly upon your afiections, star- 
ring up in your bosom the deepest compassion 
and anxiety. And these same feelings which 
cause your heart to throb on account of the 
danger of your friend, will lead you to rush 
toward the fearful precipice, and admonish 
your ^end of her perilous circumstances; and 
if need be, even to lay hold of her, and rescue 
her from destruction. No^ this is a fair illus^ 
tration of what I mean by practical religion. 

It is important here to remark, tiiat it bekmgv 
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to fenaine practical religkm to control 

the afl^tioiiB aad the external conduct. There 

are those who will have it that to be religious 

is merely to be susceptible of a warm ^w of 

feeUng, to be able to we^ {Mnofiisely under the 

■oSemn and infecting truths of the go^»el, and 

to talk with f&rvot and sensibility of ijie pro- 

or the dedine oi religion around them ; 

the every day duties of the Christian 

life, which require action as well as ^liiig', 

are unhappily regarded as not among the 

weightier matters of the law» And there are 

tiiooe, on the other hand, wh6 seem willing to 

hare their hands put in requisition, while yet 

they practically claim a dispensation for the 

heart; who cheerfully perform every deed of 

justice and charity which devolves up<m them 

in dieir intocourse with their feUow men, and 

are even models of external morality, who 

nevertheless seem to regard repentance, and 

fidth, and devotion, as works of supererogation 

— «t least as not being essential to the religions 

diaracter. Now both these classes are equally 

hi a mistake. Practical religion does not asseit 

Hi claims exclumvely either over the heart or 

the life ; but alike over both. The truths which 

you believe must exert their influence in the 

production of holy affections; and those. ef- 
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feetioiis must exert their influence in leading 
to a holy life. If you make your religion 
eonaist mer^y in feeling, or merely in action, 
it is at best a partial religion, and will neTor 
answer the great purpose of your acceptance 
with God. . 

Such is the natural perverseness of die heart, 
that it never yields up its rebellion, and becomes 
tran^ormed into the divine likeness, until it is 
wrought upon by the almighty agency of God« 
But this agency, let it be always remembered, 
m of such a character as not to supersede but 
to involve the exercise of the human jfocuMe^ 
Notwithstanding it is sovereign in its nature, (for 
the very idea of salvation by grace implieQ 
sovereignty,) it is in perfect accordance with 
all the laws of moral action ; so that the sinner 
actually makes his very highest efl^Hts predse- 
If at the time when he is the subject of the 
most pofwerfiil divine agency. The moral 
acdons he performs at the period of his trans- 
formation into the divine image, are as truly 
his own, as if be wero in every sense an inde* 
p^[^ent agent ; and yet Gk>d works as really, 
though not in the same manner, as he did in 
the original creation. This is the uniform 
doctrine (^Scripture ; and perhaps there is no 
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■ngle paflBBge in which it is more cleariy coo* 
tuned, than that in which the apostle exhoits 
the Christiana^ lo whom he was writing, to 
woik out their own salvation with fear and 
(ranbiing^ giving it as a reason that it was 
God who worked within them, both to will 
and to do, of his good pleasure. 

Biit yon will ask, perhaps, whether there is 
not here something of mystery ; and will in- 
quire fi>r an explanaticni of this coincidence 
between the agracy of the Creator and the 
agency of the creature, in the production of 
this wonderful result. I answer unhesitatingly, 
that I know nothing on this subject, and ex- 
pect to know nothing in this world, be3^ond 
the simple 6cL That it is so is amply proved, 
not (mly by Scripture but experience; but 
how it is so is a problem which, to say the 
least, must be reserved to exercise the faculties 
in a higher state of existence. To reject ia &ct 
of w^ich we have all the evidence of which it 
is susceptible, merely because we cannot ex- 
plain every thing that is connected with it, 
were certainly the height of in&tuation. Upon 
this princi|de we should resign ourselves to a 
universal skepticism ; for what object is there 
in nature, which, when sul^jected to a r^id ex- 
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amiDation, does not present myst^ies, before 
which the highest human reason must own 
itself confounded. 

Practical religion is begun and sustained 
through the influence of the truth — the doc- 
trines and precepts of the Bible, and retains a 
perfect identity of chcffacter in every variety of 
circumi^tances. I do £ot mean that it con- 
founds all the distincdons of society ; for such 
was never intended to be its eflfect; but it 
does, ID the most important sense, lay a foun- 
dation for a community of interest and feeling. 
It conforms the human character everywhere 
to the same stismdard. Everywhere, it is 
accompanied by the same joys and sorrows, 
(he same foars, and hopes, and aspirations. 
You may bring together persons from the most 
opposite walks of society, and if you please frqm 
opposite sides of the globe; persons whose 
feelings and habits on other subjects have little 
or nothing in common, and let each of them 
have a principle of genuine religion, and if they 
speak the same language, they will recogmse 
each other as brethren, and they will be able 
to report a common experience, and the same 
spirit of love to their master, and Jove to each 
other, and love to their fellow men, will glow 
in the bosom of each* and thiey ¥ril] be lookkig 
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forward alike to heaven as their final home 
The moat cultivated mind, and the moat uii- 
cnltivated, may be brought together, and, sup- 
posing both to be de^ly imbued with genuine 
religiMi, they will feel at home in each other's 
society : there will be one point, though there 
be only one, at which they can meet on the 
same level, and liold intelligent and delightful 
communion. 

It is another attribute of practical religion, 
that it is enduring. Who does not know how 
fugitive and unc^rtiun are the possessions of the 
world — how riches take to themselves wings 
and fly away— how the voice of human ap 
plauseis oflen changed almost in an instant 
into the voice of execration-^ how pleasure 
turns into pain in the very moment of enjoy- 
ment — ho woven natural affection itself will 
grow cold and shy, and finally give place to 
deep rooted enmity and bitter resentment? 
But not so with religion. Let the change of 
external circumstances be what it may, let the 
6te of other possessions be as it will^ this is 
sure to remain through every vicissitude. A 
principle . of religion, once implanted in the 
heart, can i^ver be eradicated, and can never 
eease to exert its Influence. It will live in 
•very olime; it will survive every calamily 
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and it will brighten into a higher and holier 
perfection in better worlds. 

But not only is practical religion something 
that will endure, but something whi<^, even 
here, is destined to in<^ease. The principle 
when first impkmfed in the heart is indeed 
feeble iu its operations ; and if we were to form 
our opinion without the aid of experience, and 
without recourse to the divine testimony, we 
should decide unliesitatingly that there was 
little reason to expect that this principle could 
eyer reach a full and strong maturity. But it 
Is the ordinance of €rod that it should be so ; 
and the truth is^ilustrated and confirmed by 
every Chrstian's experience. There may in- 
deed be seasons of occasional declension, and 
tbere may be seasons of so much darkness as 
to create the most painful apprehension that 
the heart has never yet practically recognised 
the claims of reli^on ; nevertheless, on the 
whole, there is a constant progress in the 
Christian's experience; though his steps may 
be feeble and fiiltering, he is still gradually 
rising towards perfection; gradually gaining 
new victories over in-dwelling comiption ; en- 
larging the sphere of his benevolent activity; 
and coming nearer and nearer the standard 
of perfect holiness. It is said by an inspired 
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writer, with equal truth and beauty, that 'the 
path of the just is as the shiaiDg light, ahiniy^ g 
more and mote unto the perfect day.' 

riiere are two distinct views in which wo 
may regard practical religicmy as it stands con- 
nected with the trials of life; as triumphing 
over them, and yet as Imng advanced and 
strengthened by them. When you talk of 
human suffering, there is a cord in every 
bosom that vibrates in a response to the truth 
of what you say. The trials of mankind are 
indeed almost infinitely diversififid ; there are 
scarcely two individuals whose cup of sorrow 
is composed of precisely thewune ingredients: 
but &ere is not a solitary individual whose 
personal experience does not furnish ample 
testimony that this world is a vale of tears. 
There are those, it may be, who, to the sur- 
rounding worid, always bear a che^ul aspect, 
and who might almost leave an impression, by 
the uniform gladness of the countenance, that 
the sorrows of life had never invaded their 
hearts. But if you could know all that passes 
within — if you could, even for a single week, 
have access to every secret thought and feel- 
ing, you would no doubt find that, though the 
countenance seemed always to beam with joy, 
yet the heait was <^en overburdened with sad- 
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ness. There are comparatively few who do 
not, at some time or other, become tlie objects 
" of sympathy from beiog openly buffeted by tlie 
storms of adversity ; but there are few too who 
do not experience trials, and sometimes those 
which bring into the heart the keenest anguish 
— of which the world knows nothing. Now 
I say with confidence, that practical religimi 
confera upon its posseissor a glorious triumph 
amidst the sorrows of life. Suppose poverty 
come with its train of calamities ; or suppose 
detraction point its barbed arrows against a 
blameless character; or suppose bereavement 
cast a withering shade upon the best earthly 
hopes and joys: or suppose disease, which 
mocks the highest efforts both of fiiendship 
and of skill, impress itself upon the counte- 
nance and make its lodgment in the very seat 
of life — or Suppose, if you please, that this 
whole tribe of evils come marching in fearful 
array to assail an individual at once, I am sure 
that I do not say too much for practical< reli- 
gion, when I declare to you that it will enable 
its possessor to meet them all in serenity and 
triumph. To do this must require a high e& 
fort of faith, I acknowledge ; but only such an 
effort as has been exemplified in the experi- 
ence of thousands. Oh ! when I have stood 
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amidst such scenes, and witnessed the sweet 
aspirations of hope, and seen the bri|^ bearoa 
of joy irradiate the countenance over which 
sorrow had thrown her deepest shades, just as 
the bow casts its briUiant hues upon the dark 
eloud in the going down of tlM sun, I hara 
looked upon religion as a bright angel come 
down from heaven to exercise a sovereign in- 
fluence over human calamity ; and if I have 
fimned a wish or offered a prayer in respect 
to you at such a moment, it has been that this 
good angel may be your constant attendant 
through this vale of tears. 

But while there is an enwgy in religion to 
sustain the soul amidst the calamities of life, 
this energy, instead of being lessened, is in- 
creased by the influence of these calamitiea* 
Let religicm emerge from a scene in which she 
has kept some child of distress from sinking 
in^the deep waters, or in which she has bound 
up some heart that has been smitten by the 
rod of God, and you shall see her more health- 
ful and vigorous for having performed these 
offices of mercy. In other words, nothing is 
BO well adapted to purify and brighten the 
Christian graces as the furnace of affliction. 
And hence we look for the noblest specimens 
of Christian attainmeat, not among those who 
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haye been alwajTB surrounded with the sun- 
shine of pn)q)erity, but among those who have 
had to struggle hard with the calamities of the 
world. Not every one, not even every Chris- 
tian, whose lot is peculiarly marked by adver- 
rity, experiences, at least in the degree which 
he might, the benign efiects of which I have 
spoken; but the reason is that he does not 
receive his afflictions with a right spu-it ; every 
Christian who is sererely tried, may and ought 
to be the better for it ; and if he be not so, I do 
not say that he may not be saved, but let him 
take heed Jest it should be so as by fire. 

I have spoken of tlie triumph of reli^on in 
affliction; but she triumphs still more glori- 
ously in death. Yes, in that hour when the 
clustering symptoms of dissolution proclaim 
that aU is over; when friends sit down and 
weep in silence because they have done every 
thing, and yet the beloved object must die; 
when there is nothing now thought of either 
by the dying or the mourning, but the wind- 
ing-sheet, and the grave, and the region that 
lies beyond it ; I say in that hour, dark, and 
portentous and terrible as it seems, religion 
still triumphs. You may trace her footsteps 
amid that scene of desolation in expressions 
of hope, and peace, and joy, and not unfre- 
N 9 
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quentiy io the serene and seraphic smile which 
A» has left upon the countenance, after she 
has ascended with the spirit to a bri^ter 
workL Infidelity may be brave in life, but 
flbe 18 a coward in death. True religion is 
never more courageous, than when she is act- 
ing as a guide in the dark valley ; when with 
one hand she opens the door of the sepulchre, 
as a safe though temporary resting-place for 
the body, and with the other, the gate of the 
heavenly city, as the ev^lasting residence of 
tlie soul. 

There is still more to be said for religion — 
for her noblest triumph is in eternity. In the 
religion of the heart and life, as it exists here, 
there is the germ of that exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, which is to be the Christian's 
portion hereafler. Let no one talk of the bril- 
liancy of an earthly crown, wnen compared 
with the immortal splendors of a crown of life. 
Let no one value earthly treasures, when com- 
pared with the incorruptible treasures which 
reli^on secures at God^s right hand. Let no 
one set a high estimate upon the intercourse 
of earthly fiiendship, when viewed in compar- 
ison with an everlasting communion with the 
apiiitB of the just made perfect, and with the 
uncelB that burr before the throne, and even 
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with the iDfinitely perfect and redeeming God. 
When we spesk of the joys of heaven, we 
•peak of that, the fuU extent of which it hath 
not ODtered the heart of man to conceive. It 
IB in that world diat religion will sit enthron- 
ed, in the majesty of a benign and perpetual 
triumph. 

I have rarely seen the legitimate operations 
of true religion in forming the character so 
sublimely exemplified, as in the case of a rev- 
erend friend, whom, not many years a^, I 
followed to the grave. He was a man ufKin 
whom nature had bountifully bestowed her 
choicest giilSi and who combined every intel- 
lectual and moral quality which was neces- 
sary to stamp upon his character the seal of 
greamesB. But above all, he was a pnunical 
Christian. I knew bun when his locks were 
silvered with years, and his eyes were dim 
with age, and his limbs tottered beneath their 
burden. On his fiurowed cheek sat the smile 
of contentment, the living image of peace and 
joy. He could hardly open his lips but in 
some expression of penitence for his sins, or 
of thankfulness for his mercies. While he 
was cheerful in the enjoyment of temporal 
blessings^ the eye of faith and hope was fixed 
on heaven. I saw him when the impressions 
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had fastened upon his countenance; 
when the symptoms of dissolution were ad- 
vancing in slow but certain progress, and when 
eternity was opening its doors to receive his 
aknost disenthralled spirit 1 watched him to 
see if I could discover a symptom of terror or 
agitation, any thing like the shrinking back of 
the soul fiT>m the grasp of death: but all was 
calmness and triumph. Just as he had reach- 
ed the boundary between earth and heaven, I 
said, * My fiither, art thou dying in peace ? ' and 
his animated expression told me that the songs 
of seraphs were already trembling on his ear. 
His dying eye shot forth a beam of rapture, 
and told, in language more than mortal, the 
vigor of a spirit on the wing for immortality. 
Never before did I behold Christianity march 
with so much triumph into the territories of 
Death. The scene is imprinted upon my mem- 
ory, and I wouTd fiun carry the impression of 
It to the grave. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I HATE already endeavored to inculcate 
upon you the importance of your btjconiing a 
proficient in various branches of useful know- 
ledge. There is, however, one branch of which 
I have hitherto said nothing, which is incom- 
parably more important to you than all human 
science — I mean the knowledge of yourself. 
To this deeply interesting subject suffer me 
now, in a few brief hints, to direct your atten- 
tion. 

In self knowledge I include, in the first 
place, a knowledge of your intellectual powers. 
It implies that you understand the particular 
bent of your own mind ; in which of the facul- 
ties, if any, you are especially deficient, and in 
which of them, if any, you are particularly 
gifted ; whether there is a good degree of har- 
mony naturally pervading the powers of your 
mind, or whether there is reason for special 
eflbrt to give to those powers their due balance. 
It implies also that you understand fi>r what 
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department of mental action 3'our constitutioa 
is best adapted, and in what field your efforts 
will be most likely to be successful. 

In the knowledge of which I am speaking 
there is also included an acquaintance with 
your moral dispoMtions. There is perhaps as 
great a variety of temper among mankind, as 
of countenance ; there being scarcely two in- 
dividuals whose natural feelings, when subject- 
ed to a rigid analysis, are not found to be, in 
some respects, different. These original qual- 
ities constitute, in a great degree, the germ of 
the character ; and in most instances, whatever 
good or evil is accomplished, whatever happi- 
ness or misery is experienced, no doubt is to 
be traced, eitlier directly or indirectly, to the 
leadmg tendencies of our nature. With these 
tendencies, as it respects yourself you should 
be familiarly acquainted: you should know 
what evil dispositions you are most prone to 
indulge ; at what point you are most suscepti- 
ble of being successfully assailed by tempta- 
tion; and at what point you are capable of 
encountering temptauon with the best hope of 
success. 

In self knowledge is farther implied a know- 
ledge of your conduct. It would seem at fint 
view that ovciy individual must know this 
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it respects himself whether he desires it or 
not ; but the real fact is, that there is much in 
tha conduct of most personsi^ of which, though 
it be perfectly open to the world, they contrive 
to keep themselves in ignorance. Not that 
they are unconscious of their actions as they 
perform tliem; but they sufier them to pass 
out of remembrance, and never make them 
a subject of deliberate review, arid still less do 
they think of connecting them with each otiier 
with a view to ascertain the liabit of their life. 
If you would know yom-self. you must be 
&miliar with the tenor of your conduct from 
day to day—- of yomr conduct in all the circum- 
stances in which you ai*e placed, and in all the 
lelatious which you sustain. Whether it be 
such as conscience appi-oves or condemns, it 
must not be suffered to escape your observation, 
or to slide prematurely out of your remem- 
brance. 

You must know your motives also — the 
principles by which your conduct is governed. 
Not only the general habit of feeling, but th& 
particular motives which prompt to particular 
actions, should be well understood; fer it is 
possible, that many an action, which with the 
world passes for a splendid deed of benevo- 
lence, may, witli Him who inspects the motive, 
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be nothing better than an act of groes hypoc- 
risy ; and on the oth» hand, that actions which 
to the world bear# suspicious character, nifty, 
to the Searcher of the heart, appear praisewor- 
thy and excell^it In short, every action cte- 
rives its moral'^haracter, not from the external 
form which it may hiq^pen to assume, but from 
the motive by whicli it is dictated. If you are 
ignorant of the motive then, your ignonmoe is 
radical. If you do not know this, you prob- 
ably know less of yourself than those who have 
an opportunity of in^)ecting only your exter- 
nal conduct 

You must know the various duties which 
devolve upon you in the different relations of 
life ; duties which you owe both to God and 
man; and the momentous considerations by 
which these duties are enforce^). In a word, 
whatever relates to your character as an intel- 
lectual, moral, or immortal being, you ought 
distinctly to understand ; and the whole extent 
of this enters into the true idea of self know- 
ledge. 

It is the tend^icy of self knowledge to (ho- 
mote your usefulness and asast you to select 
a proi)er field for your activity. If an individ- 
ual happen to got into a sphere^ for which he 
is particularly disqualified, let his intentiona be 
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as good as they may, and let his activity be 
ever so great, it is not improbable that greater 
ii^ury than benefit will res^ from his exer- 
tions ; whereas the same amount of effort, in 
a field ibr which Providence had fitted liim, 
might exert a blessed influence on many suc- 
cessive generations. Self knowledge is the 
grand security against mistaking in this matter. 
If you koow well the peculiarities of your own 
mind and temperament, the weak as well as 
the strong points in your character, you will be 
in little danger of engaging in enterprises for 
which God never designed you; and on the 
other hand, you will be likely to employ your 
powers on the most suitable objects, and with 
the best dlfect 

Self knowledge is fitted moreover to promote 
your usefulness^ as it imparts to you stability 
of character. If you know litde of yourself^ 
you will almost of course be liable to a sudden 
adoption of opinions respecting truth and duty, 
and to an equally sudden abandonment of 
them ; and this will produce a habit of insta- 
bility both of feeling and action, which will 
injure your usefulness by weakening the con- 
fidence of others in your judgment, and by 
rendering your efibrts feeble and inefficient. 
On the other hand, an intimate acquaintance 

9* 
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with your own heart, as it will keep you from 
engaging in nish enterprises, will also niake 
you resolute and stable in respect to those in 
which you actually eugi^ ; and your fiicilkies 
for doing good will be increased by the fiiYor-. 
able regard which this habit of stability wiU 
secure to you from the surrounding communi 
ty. Is it not manifest then that self knowledge 
is one of the best pledges for well directed ac- 
tivity and usefulness? 

But how is this most desirable attainm^it 
to be made ? It is within the reach of every 
individual, and yet there is reason to fear that 
the multitude remain strangers to it The 
reason is, that they shrink from the efrbrt ne- 
cessary for knowing themselves, on the one 
hand, and dread the result of an examination 
on the other. 

If you would know yourself it is essential 
that you should habitually and &ithfully per- 
form the duty of self communion. You must 
not be contented with looking merely at the 
external act, but &ithfully investigate the mo- 
tives and principles of your conduct You 
must compare your actions, not with any hu- 
man standard, but with the rule of duty which 
God has revealed in his word. You must let 
your examination be conducted with gieat 
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TigSance, with due deliberation, with unyield- 
ing resoIudoDf and with entire impartiality. 
You must examine the opera{|oRs of your mind 
and heart in different states of feeling, and in 
every variety of circumstances ; azid must com- 
pare the result at one time with the result at 
another ; that thus you may be able to ascertain 
the general tenor of your thoughts and feelings. 
A superficial and occasional inspection of your 
heart will contribute little to your stock of self 
knowledge, and may even expose you to fatal 
self deception ; but an examination, conducted 
ki the manner which I have described, cannot 
fiiil in the end to render you intimately acquain- 
ted with yourself 

Judicious and fi^ee conversation with Chris- 
tian fiieods is another important means of ac- 
quiring self knowledge. The truth is, that we 
^ oilen by our conduct exhibit feelings and traits 

of character which we are not conscious of 
possessing; and thus put it in the power of our 
friends to reveal to us the secrets of our own 
» hearts. And though this is a matter upon 

[ which we ought not to converse too indiscrim- 

\ inately, yet it may very safely and properly 

] become a subject of conversation with those in 

whom we repose special confklence ; and they 
I may be of immense advantage to us by giving 
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US their honest impressioiis in respect to that 
part of our conduct which fiJls und^ their ob» 
fl^rvation. Nay, we may often learn impoitaDt 
lessons in respect to ouiselves by watching die 
conduct of others towards us ; for it is more 
than probaUe, if they knew us intimately, that 
they judge correctly respecting our character, 
and their treatment of us will almost certainly 
reveal their true opinion. I( for instance, the 
careless world treat a professing Christian 
habitually as if he were one of themselves, you 
may calculate, with absolute assurance, that 
he has become a backslider ; and many a pro- 
fessor, no doubt, if he would, might leam fit>m 
the treatment which he receives fixmi the world, 
that he is beginning to wander, while he has 
scarcely begim to suspect it fiom observation 
upon his ovni conduct, or fix)m an examination 
of his own heart 

Reading the Scriptures and prayer are 
among the most important of all the means of 
self knowledge. The former, by exhibiting in 
the divine law a perfect standard of duty, and 
by exhibiting the character of man in every 
variety of condition and under every kind of 
influence, brings us acquainted, more than all 
otlier books, with the most secret springs of 
human action. The latter secures God's bless* 
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iBg upon every other efibrt, while it brings to 
our aid a direct divine illuniination. Study 
the BiUe thai daily and diligently, and pray 
without oeaong for the enlightening influence 
of God's Spirit, and you will soon be a profi- 
- caent in self knowledge. 



CHAPTER XVn. 
Self tfrtbemmeiit. 

Perhaps there is notliing in which religion 
displajTB a more heavenly triumph, than in the 
power which she gives us of controlling our- 
sehrea. The shock of the apostasy has given 
to the moral principles of our nature a wrong 
directioa ; and all the power which reason and 
conscience can exert, without the influence of 
religion, is insufficient to suhdue and control 
our native propensities. Practical Christiani- 
ty, however, is powerful enough to delivet 
us from this unhappy thraldom. It is by her 
omnipotent and all-pervading iofiuence that the 
thoughts are disciplined to flow in a proper 
channel, the passions and appetites subjected 
to the control of reason, and the tongue bri- 
dled against sinflil levity and unhallowed re- 
proach. 

But inasmuch as religion regards you as 
a rational and accountable being, she accom- 
plishes this redemption not by any magical or 
arfoitFaiy process, but by subjecting you to laws 
which are altogether fitted to your moral na- 
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ture. If then you will escape from the domin- 
ion of unhallowed thoughts and tempera, you 
must surrender yourself to the practical inQu- 
ence of the gospel; you must resolutely break 
away fiiom the enchanted ground of tempta* 
tion ; you must be daily conversant with that 
Almighty Power, which alone can arm you for 
a conflict with yourself; you must learn to de- 
tect the deceitful and wandering imagination, 
and station a vigilant sentinel at every watch- 
tower of your heart To think of acquiring a 
hi^it of self government independently of the 
influence of religion, were as wild as to think 
of assuaging the elements by a word, wfien 
they are wrought up to the fury of a tem- 
pest 

An important part of self government res- 
pects the thoughts. It is a delusion into which 
we easily fell, that if our external deportment 
be correct and exemplary, it matters little what 
are the secret c^rations of the mind. The 
thoughts, because they are invisible, are regar- 
ded as being scarcely withio our control ; and 
no doubt many a mind finds an apology for 
gross and liabitual wanderings, in a sort of 
mde&iite conviction that the imagination was 
made to have its own way, and therefore it is in 
vain to atten^t to restrain it So long as the 
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toogoe 18 kept fix>m giying uttennce to the 
eril tiuMigfats which occupy the mind, it ia 
most unwarrantably concluded that they may 
be indulged without injuiy. But the thoughts, 
let It be remembered, are among the primary 
eKemmts of moral action. If they are faabitu-* 
•Dy wrong, the feelings Mill be so also ; and 
the dioughtB and feelings together constitute, 
in the view of God, the whole moral character. 
The OKMnent you yield to the conviction that 
no restraint is needed here, you resohre on a 
course which must make you odious in the 
m^t of Heaven; and nothing but the weU 
sustuned and undetected character of a hypo- 
crite can save you firom being odious in the 
view of the world. 

I acknowledge that the duty to which I am 
urging you — that of exercifflng a suitable con- 
trol over your thoughts — is one of the most 
difficult to which you can be called; and it 
were in vain to think of discharging it witliout 
severe effi>rt You should endeavor habitually 
to realize that you are as truly responsible to 
God fer the indulgence of a vain imagination, 
as you would be if every evil thought that rises 
in your heart were embodied in the form of a 
palpable action. You should guard against 
the beginning of such a habit ; for if it wem 
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once firmly established there is scarcely any 
other habit which might not with less difficul 
ty be broken up ; for this reason especially that 
tJus is invisible, and of course not to be affect- 
ed by any considerations drawn fronri external 
circumstances. You should guard against all 
those scenes and occasions which may be 
likely to throw you into the power of these 
invisible tyrants, or to lead you even in the 
smallest degree, to relax your circumspection. 
You should especially guard the senses ; for 
these are the principal avenues through which 
yain thoughts find their way into the soul. 
But let the effort necessary to this brancli of 
self government be as severe as it may, let 
nothing tempt you to neglect it ; for you may 
rest assured that it constitutes, in an important 
sense, the keystone to a viituous character. 

But you must not only look well to the 
goyemment of the thoughts, but also of the 
passions and afiTections. This especially is the 
department of the soul in which motives ope- 
rate, and where are fixed all the ai)rings of 
human accountability. It is indeed at the torch 
of the imaguiation that the passions are usually 
kindled; and this is a reason why the imagina- 
tion should be kept with all diligence ; but the 
passions will never be held in subjection, unless 
O 
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there be employed in reference to this object a 
great amotint of direct effort So active and 
powerful are they that they will often plead 
their own cause, not only eloquently but suc- 
cessfully, against reason, conscience and char- 
acter; and many an individual has sacrificed 
at the shrine of passion every thing dear on 
earth, every thing glorious in eternity. 

As there is a great variety in the human con- 
stitution, the different passions will be found to 
exist, in different individuals, with very une- 
qual degrees of strength ; insomuch that what 
constitutes the ruling passion of one, may 
operate with comparatively little strength in 
another. It becomes therefore a matter of no 
small moment to each individual to apply the 
most active restraint where it is most deman- 
ded ; not indeed to be negligent in respect to 
any of the passions, but to be specially armed 
for a conflict with those which are the most 
formidable. 

Guard against the improper indulgence of 
anger. The evil of giving way to hasty and 
violent resentments is always great, and some- 
times irretrievable. You thereby deprive your- 
self for the time of the power of regulating 
your own conduct, while yet you must be res- 
ponsible for all its consequences; for neithei 
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common sense nor conscience, the law of God, 
nor the law of man, excuses a bad action, 
because it has been performed in a paroxysm 
o€ passion. You may, by a single word, qx>- 
ken at such a moment, leave a sting in the 
heart of a friend, which no acts of subsequent 
kindness may be able fully to extract; — a 
friend too, it may be, for whom, in an hour of 
reflection, you would have done or sufiered 
any tiling. Or you may needlessly subject 
yourself to the ridicule and sneers of tliose 
who Ure below you ; of those who are upon 
the look-out for your foibles, and stand ready 
to make the most of them. Nay, you may 
bring yourself into sad disrepute with all 
around you, and may greatly cloud your world- 
ly prospects, and prepare for yourself a scene 
of mortification and disgrace, which will last 
while you live, and then be entailed upon your 
memory. In short, if you exercise little or no 
self-control in this respect, you can have no 
security for your comfort — no security for 
your character. 

If I were to prescribe one of the best reme- 
dies for a hasty spirit, I should say, accustom 
yourself to be silent under provocation. It is 
a maxim with some that the best way of en- 
countering insult is to speak out whatever is in 
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die heart, and thus let an angry spirit exhausC 
itself in a torrrait of reproach. Precisely the 
opposite oi this is the course which I would re-' 
commend. If you begin to talk while you are 
in a passion, the effect will almost certainly be 
that your feelings will become more and more 
excited ; for while there is a tendency to such a 
result in the very act of uttering your feelings, 
you will be in danger of saying things which 
wiU bring back upon you still heavier provo- 
cation. If, on the contrary, when you feel tihie 
first risings of resentment, you make it a rule 
to pause and reflect on the evil consequences 
of such a spirit, and on the guilt as well as the 
folly of indulging it, you will probably have 
occasion to pause but a moment before rea- 
son will assume her dommion, and you can 
converse with composure and moderation. 
And it is worthy of remark, that while such 
recourse will exert the happiest influence upon 
yourself^ it wUl, more than any thing else, dis^ 
arm others of a spirit of provocation, and thus 
secure you firom insults and injuries. Mark it 
as often as you will, and you will find that the 
individual who is most calm and patient in the 
reception of injuries is the very one who has 
the fewest injuries to endure. 

In connexion with a spirit of anger, I nwy 
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mentioii a kindred passion — that of revenge; 
icMT experience proves that revenge sometimes 
deforms and blackens even the female charac* 
ter. Anger is most commonly the exercise of 
a rash and hasty spirit ; and it often happens 
that, though it may be followed by the most 
lasting evils, yet it passes away in an hour or 
even in a moment Revenge is more thought- 
ful, more deliberate; its purposes are indeed 
usually conceived in anger ; but oflen executed 
with coolness, and sometimes even in the dark. 
Whatever injuries you may receive, never allow 
yourself for a moment to meditate a purpose 
of retaliation. You are not indeed required 
tamely to surrender your rights to every one 
who may choose wantonly to invade them; 
for that would be little less than to court iuju 
ries ; but you are never, under any circumstan 
ces of provocation, to depart from the golden 
rule ; never to form a design, nor even to har- 
bor a wish, to return evil for evil. Nothing is 
more noble than to be able to forgive an injury, 
instead of inflicting injury again. You remem- 
ber that most beautiful and touching instance 
in which the Saviour, in the action of death, 
commended to the forgiveness of his Father, 
his enemies and murderers. Who ever con- 
templated this incident in his life, without a 
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deep "inipreaaon of reyerence and niond sub- 
Iknitv ? WIio ever doubted that the imitation 
of sucb an example woiUd not confer true d^- 
waty of character ? 

Tbere is envy too— one of the meanest of all 
die passions, and yet it too often gets a strong 
lodi^ent. in the breast You mistake if you 
imagine diat this is confined chiefly to persons 
in the lower walks of life ; it is, for aught I 
know, just as common among the more eleva- 
ted as the more obscure ; and there is nothing 
m external circumstances that can prevent its 
operation. It is alike offensive in the sight of 
God and of man. If the object towards which 
it is exercised be wealtii, or splendor, or any 
thing connected with the pride and circum- 
stance of life, it is unreasonable, because noth- 
ing of all this is essential to human happiness ; 
and if God in his providence place these tem- 
poral possessions beyond our reach, we ought 
to conclude that it is best that they should be 
withheld from us. If the object be intellectual 
strength or culture, this passion is unreasona- 
ble still ; for it implies either a dissatisfaction 
with the powers and opportunities which God 
has given us, or else &n unwillingness to use 
the exertion necessary for making the best of 
tliem. Aiid even if the object be moral excel*' 
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lence, the unreasonableness of indulging tbn 
feeling is not at all diminished ; for whatever is 
elevated in moral or Christian character, every 
individual is commanded to attaiii ; and to each 
one God is ready to give the necessary helps 
for doing so. And it is not only an unreason- 
able but a malignant spirit. It looks with an 
eye of hatred upon a brother, for no other rea- 
son than because he is, or is supposed to be, 
a c^>ecial &vorite of Providence. If this hate- 
ful passion ever rise in your breast, banish it as 
one of the worst enemies of your happiness^ 
your character, and your soul. Or, I would 
rather say, cultivate such a habit of feeling as 
shall be an efifectual security agauist it. Think 
how many reasons there an; why you should 
dehght in the happiness of your fellow crea- 
tures ; and lei those considerations operate not 
only to keep you from being envious, but to 
make you grateful, when those around you 
are in any way the special objects of the divine 
goodness. 

The various appetites which have their seat 
in the animal nature, ought also to be kept in 
rigid subjection. These appetites were given 
us for important purposes ; but who does not 
know that in a multitude of instances, instead 
<if ACOofnpUahing the end for which they went 
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designed, they actually become the ministens 
of death ? Many, even df your own sex, and 
those too, the circumstances of whose birth 
and education, might have hem expected most 
effectually to shield them lErom such a calamity, 
have resigned themselves to a habit of intem- 
perance, and have ultimately sunk to the lowest 
point of degradation. Onoe they would have 
been starded with horror by the 'diought of 
their present condition ; but the almost imper- 
ceptible indulgence with which they began, 
gradually increased, till they plunged into groB9 
dissipation, and exiled themselves not only 
from decent society, but from the afl^tions of 
their own kindred. What young female can 
oontemj^ate examples like these, and quietly 
repose in the conviction that she is beyond the 
reach of danger? 

I must not omit to speak here of the govern- 
ment of the tongue; though much of what ap- 
|iropriateIy belongs to this branch of the subject 
has been anticipated in a preceding cheater. 
If your thoughts, and passions, and appetites, 
are kept in due subjection, the proper regula- 
tion of the tongue will be a matter of course; 
fbr 'out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.' There is the deceitful 
tongue, which deals in misrepresentation and 
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(akefaood. There is the loquacious tongue, 
that moDopoIizes the conversation of every 
circle, and tires l^ its perpetual garrulity. 
There is the vulgar tongue, that throws out in- 
decent allusions, and finds its element in grov- 
eling subjeots. There is the inflaraed tongue, 
that buffles itself in the propagation of scanrlal, 
and loves to array friends against each other, 
and keep ndghborhoods in commotion: and 
there is the flattering tongue, which would 
pour into your ears the sweetest strains of ap- 
plause, and would make you think that you 
are too good for this world, and are as lovely 
and beautiful as an angel. Take heed that y<mr 
tongue is never prostituted to imy of these un- 
worthy purposes. And recollect that while the 
thoughts^ and passions, and appetites, control 
the movements of the tongue, the tongue in its 
turn exerts an influence upon them either for 
good or evil. If you cherish an habitual im- 
pression of the presence of Grod, and in all that 
you say endeavor to keep yourself subject to 
the dictates of an enlightened and wakeful con- 
science, your tongue will indeed be the glory 
of your frame, and a source of blessing to your- 
self and others ; but if not, take heed lest it 
should prove .a world of iniquity, and should 
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he the infltnuneiit of bringiDg upon you a fear- 
fii^ aggFavatBd condemnatioii. 

In respect to the importance of self gOFero- 
meaty I surely need not enlarge. You cannot 
fiul to peroeiye that h is essential to all true 
dignity of character, and to all that enjoyment 
which is worthy of your rational and im- 
moctal nature. Without it, yon may imagine 
yourself free, but you are really in the most 
degFMiing vasBalage. Without it you may 
consider younelf respectable but all yirtucMis 
beings'will regard your character with pity and 
abhonrenoe. With it, you will rise up to the 
true dignity of a rational being, and act in con* 
sisiency with your immortal hopes. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It is one of the most distinguishing and 
lovely features of Christianity, that it not omy 
inculcates, but actually produces and cherishes, 
the grace of humility. So remote is this from 
the spirit of paganism, even in its least excep> 
tionable forms, that the language of the nation 
more enlightened than any other at the time 
of the advent of Christ, did not supply a word 
expressive of what we mean by humility. It 
belongs to the gospel to have made the discov 
ery that there is a species of self-abasem^it 
which, while it is befitting our character as 
sinners, is intimately connected with the high 
est moral dignity. 

There is, however, much that passes more 
or less current in the world for humility, which 
does not deserve the name; and in respect to 
this, as of all the other graces of the Christian, 
it is important that you should be able to de- 
tect its counterfeits. There is for instance 
an abject spirit, which is groveling in its na- 
ture, and finds its appropriate element amidst 
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a corresponding set of objects ; whereas true 
humility lifts the soul from the dust, and brings 
it in contact with some of the most glorious 
objects in the universe. There is also a des- 
ponding spirit, which lives upon doubts and 
anxieties in respect to personal religious expe- 
rience, and turns away from the promises as 
if they were made only for those who could 
appropriate them with absolute assurance : this 
cannot be genuine humility ; for it is the legit- 
imate ofl&pring of unbelief; and humility is 
always connected with living faith. There is^ 
moreover, a limid spirit, which attempts little, 
and therefore accomplishes little, on the ground 
perhaps that there may be danger of OTerrating 
one's own powers; but humility is perfectly 
consistent with forming large plans, and entei^ 
ing upon the most extensive field of action, 
provided it be fit>m Christian motives. It is 
a mistake into which many persons iidl, that 
pride b always the accompaniment of rank, 
and that huihihty is found almost of course 
among the lower classes. There may be more 
I acknowledge in the one case than the other, 
to foster a spirit of pride ; thou^ even in this 
respect, on account of the different standards 
that exist among various classes, there may be 
less difierence than might be imagined; but 
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the truth undoubtedly is^ that you may be vexy 
humble in any station to which Providence 
can raise you ; or you may be very proud in 
the obscurest situation to which you can be 
reduced. 

But there is nothing in which a spirit of 
&lse humility discovers itself more decisively 
than in i^>eaking more unfavorably of one's 
self than fiicts wiU warrant Expressions of 
this kind almost unifonnly fiiil o£ their object ; 
for it requires but little discernment to detect 
the unworthy motive. If you attribute to 
yourself faults with which you and the world 
know that you are not chargeable, instead of 
being taken as a mark of humility, it will be 
regarded as an indication of a weak mind, and 
an unworthy attempt to provoke commend- 
ation which you do not deserve. 

One of the most common, and to me one ot 
the most painful exhibitions of this spirit, con- 
sists in the indiscriminate and often somewhat 
public confessions of professed Christians in 
respect to their own coldness and neglect of 
duty, when they manifest no disposition to be 
more active and feithful. All this kind of self* 
righteous gossiping is often found a most con- 
venient substitute for doing one's duty ; and, if 
I mistake not, many a lukewarm Cbi-istian has 
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found in these unmeaning confessions an opi- 
ate to his conscience, in the strength of which 
he has gone many days. And I am constram- 
ed to express my conviction that this same 
spirit not unfi^quendy operates in prayer ; and 
that acknonrledgments of grievous backslid- 
mg are attempted to be poured into the ear 
of mercy, which are really very little felt, and 
which are scarcely designed to answer any 
other purpose ( I almost shudder to say it) than 
to lessen the remorse which attends a habit of 
sinning. Wherever you see active efforts to 
forsake sin and to rise to a higher tone of reli- 
gious feeling and action, there you may take 
it for granted is true humility : but where noth- 
ing appears but confessions of delinquency, 
however deep or often repeated, you may rely 
on it, the genuine grace is not there. 

True Christian humility is one of the effects 
of divine grace operating upon the heart The 
apostle has beautifully described it in few 
words, as a disposition which leads us not to 
thmk more highly of ourselves than we ought 
to think. It discovers itsdif in heartfelt ex- 
pressions of abasement before God, and in the 
modesty of our appearance, conversation, and 
pursuits, before the world. 

The motives for the cuhivBtion of humility 
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are so Dumerous that I caa only glance at a 
few of them. One of them is to be found in 
the fact that this grace is an essential and 
prominent part of Christian character; and 
that you haye so much and only so much of 
true religion as you have of true humility. 
One of tlie fathers said, 'If I were asked, what 
is the first grace of the Christian, I would say, 
Humility. If I were asked, what is the sec- 
ond, I would say. Humility. . If I were asked, 
what is the third, I would still say. Humility 
for ever.' No doubt pride in some form or 
other is the ruling principle of the corrupt 
heart : if then you would reach a high point in 
sanctification, guard against pnde in all its 
forms, and be always clothed with the gar- 
ments of humility. 

And if this be so important a part of Chris- 
tian character, I hardly need say, that it is 
essential to the Christian's com£>rt Every 
thing in the universe is part of a system ; and 
when it is in the iplace appointed for it, it is 
either at rest or in harmonious motion. This 
is true of ourselves ; but pride disturbs this 
harmony, and by removing the soul but of its 
proper sphere, makes it restless and unhappy. 
The great secret of true happiness in any Bt»- 
tion 18 to have a principle introduced, and in 
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ttzercise, which will restore harmony to the 
poanons, and will relieve ns fit>m the conflicta 
and tomulta they occasion. 

Not a small part of the unhappiness that ex- 
isli In the world, results immediately fit>m the 
operation of pride. Where in the annals of 
wo will you find characters that have been 
subjected to deep^ suffering than Pharaoh, 
and Nebuchadnezzar, and Herod? But, in 
each of them, pride was emphaticaUy the rul- 
mg passion, and to it they sacrificed every thing 
valuable in time and eternity. And a similar 
result we have seen in many cases that have 
ftUen under our own observation: persons 
who have gloried in their fancied superiority 
to those around them — a superiority perhaps 
which has been conferred by the glitter of 
weal^ or tlie breath of applause — have at 
length been permitted to fail, not only into 
entire insignificance, but the deepest degrada* 
tion ; thus verifying the divine declaration that 
* he that exalteth himself ^11 be abased.' On 
the other hand, wherever genuine humility 
appears, whatever the external circumstances 
may be, there you may look with confidence 
fi>r true happiness. Even under the darkest' 
cloud of adversity, humility diffiises a sweet 
peace, and sometimes an unutterable joy, 
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through the souL Who has not seen the 
humble Christian breathing out his life in tri- 
umph ? Who has not seen the proud world- 
Img dying without consolation, and without 
hope? 

Let me say too that a spirit of humility will 
go far towards rendering you acceptable and 
useful in your intercourse with the world. 
The conduct in which a proud spirit discovers 
itself is almost sure to revolt even the proud 
themselves, when they wimess it in oth^ns ; 
and as for the humble, they cannot fail to re- 
gard it as an odious quality, though they may 
pity those who are the subjects of it The use- 
fulness of the proud man must be limited, not 
only because his pride will probably keep him 
within a narrow sphere, but because the effo4B 
which he actually makes, being prompted by 
a wrong spirit, will not be likely to draw down 
upon them the blessing of God. It were 
worth while to be humble, if it were only fbr 
tlie advantages which humility secures in the 
present life. 

Remember that a proud spirit cannot be 
concealed. If it exists in the heart, all the 
means you can use to conceal it from the 
world, will be in vain. It wiU discover itself 
ID your conversation and deportment, and wiU 
P 10* 
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give a complexion to your whole character. I 
have known instances in which the manners of 
peFBODfi have l)een formed in the morning of 
life under the influence of a principle of pride ; 
and though they afterwards gave evidence of 
true piety, the haughty and overbearing man- 
ner which they had early acquired, in spite of 
all their exertions to the contrary,^ontinued 
to the close of life. Wherever tiiis spirit is 
acted out in the manners, it is always odious ; 
but where it appears in the manners of a 
female, it receives, from the world at least, a 
double condemnation. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Impvobement of Bimt. 

Ths subject upon which I am now to ad- 
dress yon, may be considered as including in a 
general sense, much to which I have already 
diracted your attention ; for you wiU instantly 
perceive that, as your time is given you to be 
filled up with the discharge of duty, so the 
right improvement of it must involve a fidthful 
attention to all the duties connected with your 
various relations. The general subject how- 
ever is of so much importance that I do not feel 
willing to pass it over without bringing it dis- 
tinctly before you. 

. There is a fashion which prevails too exten- 
sively among all classes, of killing time ; and as 
this is an evil into which many persons fall 
without being aware of it, it may not be amiss 
tliat I should put you on your guard, by men- 
tioning some of the ways in which life is frit- 
tered away without the accomplishment of its 
object 
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One very effectual means of killing time 
is by sleep. It is true indeed that a certain de- 
gree of sleep 18 necessary alike to the physical 
and inteUectual constitution : it is the kind re- 
storer of the human faculties from a state of 
exhaustion; and is an evidence alike of tlie 
wisdom and goodness of Grod. No doubt also 
an individual may err in taking too Me repose ; 
as he may thus not only abridge his period of 
usefulness, but his amount of exertion during 
that period : for if he bring to his work Acui- 
ties that have lost their elasticity through the 
want of sleep, he may indeed keep himself 
busy, but there is reason to fear that he will be 
busied in a way that will be little better than 
killing time. But the error to which I design- 
ed here to refer, is that of excessive indulgence 
in sleep. And the evil of this in respect to the 
loss of time is twofold : not only the time which 
is occupied by sleep is lost, but the mind ac- 
quires a habit of drowsiness or indolence, 
wliich greatly abates the vigor of all its opera- 
tions. That different constitutions may requite 
different degrees of rest there can be no doubt - 
how much is necessary in any given case is to 
be ascertained only by experiment; and every 
one ought to make it a matter of conscience to 
consume os little time in this way as is contnst- 
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ODt with the most healthful and vigorous state 
of the faculties. 

Another means not less effectual of killing 
time is the indulgence of a wandering imagin- 
ation. It is an employment to whirh some 
minds are exceedingly attached, to suffer their 
tfioughts to wander uncontrolled, in any di- 
rection they may happen to take. Sometimes 
they may &U into one channel, and sometimes 
into another; but let them assume whatever 
course they may, no effort is made to direct or 
restndn them. To say nothing of the fact that 
where such a habit exists, there must be many 
trains of thought which could not be uttered 
without an offence to the purity and even the 
decorum of virtue, there can be no doubt that 
nearly all these operations of the mind partake 
deeply of vanity, and are unworthy of an ac- 
countable and immortal being. At the same 
time, useless and sinful as this employment is 
in itself it occupies the fleeting moments of 
man's probation — moments that were given 
him to pi'epare for eternity. 

I may instance vain conversation as another 
means of frittering away time. The social 
principle which was implanted for the most 
important purposes, is too often brought into 
operation for purposes which God, and reason 
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and conscience, unitedly condemn. But to 
say nothing of the more flagrant vices of t)i« 
tongue, who does not know how strong is the 
tendency, I may say, in most persons, to in- 
dulge in idle and frivolous discourse ? Such a 
hahit is exceedingly fitted to dissipate the mind ; 
but the least you can say of it is^ that it is 
attended by a criminal waste of time, tt is 
robbing ono*s understanding and heart: it is 
robbing God. 

And the same evil is accomplished by light 
and foolizjh reading. I have elsewhere dwelt 
so much upon t}iis,'that I allude to it here only 
as it stands connected with the loss of time. 
And there are no peraons probably who are 
more liable to fall into this error than young 
females. Many of them will even consent to 
deprive themselves of sleep for the sake of go- 
ing through with some ridiculous love-story, 
or following out the fortunes of some imagin- 
ary hero, as they are depicted in a novel. If 
you should ever find yourself engaged in this 
miserable employment, just pause, at least long 
enough to inquire of your conscience whether 
that be the purpose for which your precious 
time was given you. 

But if you would do your whole duty on this 
subject, you must not only avoid the evil of 
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which I have been speaking, but you must 
actually use your time to the best advantage. 
Here again, suffer me to give you two or three 
directions. 

Be careful that your time is employed upon 
objects of real utility, it is posBlble that an in- 
dividual may be very active, and in a certain 
way, may bring much to pass, and yet after ali 
may have no good account to render of hiaf 
time, inasmuch as it has been bestowed upon 
obj ects of little or no moment It is not enough 
that the object to which your efforts are direct- 
ed should not directly interfere with the inter- 
ests of «ny of your fellow creatures, or that it 
should exert no positively bad influence upcm 
yourself: it should be something from which 
you or they may reap some positive advantage. 
In selecting a sphere in which to occupy your 
time, you ought indeed to have respect to your 
peculiar talents ; but you should be certain that 
it is a sphere of real usefulness. 

If 3'^ou would use your time to the best ad- 
vantage, I hardly need say that you mast form 
a habit of persevering diligence. This is es- 
sential, not only because you thus crowd into 
a given period the greatest amount of useful 
exertion, but because the Acuities are thereby 
improved, and rendered capable of more v!g- 
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OtoiM and raoceseful exercise. Make it a rule, 
tbeiefore, never to allow yourself to be idle, 
whea your health and circumstances will per* 
mit you to be active. If you once form an in- 
4iMCrioui habit, you will never afterwards be 
able to oootent yourself in a state of inactivky ; 
and on the other hand, if you begin lile with 
a habit of indolence, you will probdi>ly never 
after ac<|ttire a relish for vigorous exertion. In 
whatever circumstances Providence may place 
jwi^ take care that the whole of your time be 
employed: and consider the first inroads of 
indolence as a melanchcdy harbinger of the 
wreck of your usefulness, and the loss of your 
reputation. 

There is one caution, however, which I 
would suggest in connexion with this point — 
it is that you should never suffer yourself to bo 
in a hurry. Let the demands upon your time 
be ever so numerous, endeavor to keep your 
mind perfectly composed, and address your- 
self to your various avocations as calmly as. 
if you were insensible of their pressure. The 
U^ment you become agitated by care, you well 
n^h lose the power of doing any thing to pur- 
pose. Your thoughts, under such an influ- 
oice, will fly off to the winds, and a distracted 
«ato of feeUng wDl ^nsue, which wiD effect- 
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ually palsy every effort Be as diligent as your 
health will admit, but never suffer your exer* 
tkms to be embarrassed by the apprehensioii 
that you have more on your hands than you 
shall be able to accomplish. 

And this leads me to say that very much will 
depend on your having your duties, so far as 
possible, reduced to system. There is a way, 
which many good people have of taking things 
at random ; seeming to be satisfied, if they are 
only in a field of usefulness, whether they are 
laboring to the best advantage or not. Instead 
of taking a deliberate survey of the field into 
which they are cast, and the various duties 
which devolve upon them, and assigning to 
each set of duties an appropriate time, they take 
eveiy thing as it happens to rise ; and as a mat- 
ter of course, not unfi*equently find themselves 
overwhelmed by such an accumulaticm of 
ecffes, that they are in precisely the state of 
which I have just spoken — they know not to 
which duty to give the precedence. If you 
take care to cultivate order in the discharge of 
your duties, you will not only accomplish more, 
and accomplish it with greater ease, but there 
will grow out of it a beautiful consistency of 
diaracter, which will of itself be an important 
means c^uaeftilnefls. 
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SMpoiisibtlity to God. Consequences of time wasted 

If you need motives to urge you to the faitli- 
ful iinproyement of your time, let me remind 
you of your responsibiJity to God. Your time 
is ooe of the talents which he has intinisted to 
you, and for which he will ere long call you to 
an account. Each moment is part of the pre- 
cious deposit; and it bears its report for or 
a^gainst you to die bar of your final judge. Re- 
member that he requires that your whole tune 
should be spent in his service, and to his glory. 
If you would meet h'un to render an account 
of your stewardship with confidence and joy, 
see to it that you practically recognise his claun, 
and live under an abiding sense of your obli- 
gation. ^ 

Recollect too that the improvement of your 
time is immediately connected with tlie im- 
provement of all your other talents. If your 
time be wasted, so also is the vigor of your in- 
tellect ; your powers of speech are perverted ; 
your moral and religious privileges abused ; 
and your whole influence turned into an im- 
proper channel. If you waste your whole time, 
you of course throw yourself into a current 
that will bear you rapidly to perdition : just in 
proportion as you waste your time, you accu- 
mulate materials for a fearful reckoning, and if 
you are a professed Christian, you render it 
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probable that your hope will be as the giviug 
up of the ghoet. 

Remember fiuther, that the tune is short 
Should your life be protracted to the period of 
old age, you will se^, at its close, that it was 
ouly * as a watch of the night, as a dream when 
one awakedi.' But of this you can have no 
assurance ; and the only conclu»ou which an- 
idogy warrants is, that you will probably not 
reach an advanced period. And need I say 
tiiat even now some of your last moments may 
be on the wing? Has the improvement o£ 
your past life been such that you can review it 
with peace and approbation? 



} 



CHAPTER XX. 

VteysrstCon for Seat). 

Tbzrb is Bcopcely any thing in human expe- 
rience which at first view strikes the mind as 
■o difficult to be accounted for, as the utmr 
iDflenaibility which the mass <^ mankind mani- 
fest on the subject of death« That death is an 
•vent of most solemn and momentous import, 
whether it be regarded in its physical or ils 
moral bearings, no rational mind can question. 
Nature herself renders a testimony to this truth 
in that shrinking and shuddering which the 
spirit fi^ls, when it is actually entering into 
communion with this king of terrors. But 
who, with an eye upon tlie world, can fail to 
perceive that this event is but little thought 
of; and though the grave itself is continually 
speaking forth its rebuke to human thought- 
lessness and infatuation, and though Iriendahip, 
strong and tender in death, often pours out iti 
earnest expostulations to the living to prepare 
to die, yet the mass of the world slumber on 
till they are startled by the footsteps of that 
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Riessengier whose mandate they cannot resist. 
This siirely is not wisdom. It shows the des- 
perate madness of the human heart It shows 
that man is guilty, that he is afraid to hold 
coiqmunion with the future, to ent^ into the 
secret chambers of his own soul, and ponder 
the prospect of a retribution. 

But if the great majority of mankind mani- 
fest an absolute aversion to tlie contemplation 
of death, it must be acknowledged that even 
those who profess to be tlie disciples of Christ, 
and to regard death as gain, do not live as 
mi^t be expected in view of it They think 
of it too little, converse about it too little, pre* 
pare for it too little. Here again, the secret of 
this is, that they love this world too well, and 
even though they are partially sanctified, they 
have too little sympachy with the objects, and 
interests, and glories of the world which the 
eye of &uth sees beyond it. 

You cannot faH to perceive that it is a matter 
of infinite moment that you are prepared to 
die*— prepared in such a sense that the thought 
of death shall never be unwelcome, and the 
approach of it, however unexpected, instead of 
filling you with alarm, shall be hailed as the 
baibinger of heavenly glory. I am sure that 
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you •im at sometbuig higher thim even io dio 
m^\y ; you desire thA your de«th may qpeak 
forth the aU-auatainkig jpoww of the gosfiel; 
that IB dying you may bnng some honor to 
Him wiiose deadi is the ^nce of all your h<^[W8 
and joys, of your entire redemptioD. Let me 
then give you two or three brief directions to 
aid you in making this most decurable attain- 
ment 

Meditate frequently and solemnly upon 
death. If it come up before the mind ooi^ 
occasionally, and at distant in<|i \ uh, the cer- 
tain consequence will be, that it will foe re- 
garded with chilling a{^rehen8ion ; and your 
thoughts will be likely to fly from it, e^en 
though reason and conscience strire to detain 
them. Let no day, especially let no eveniBg 
pass, which does not wimess to your visking in 
thought the graye. Endeavor to become fii- 
miliar with this subject in its various parts and 
bearings. Meditate on the certainty of the 
change ; on the nearness of its approach ; on 
the circumstances which will probably attend 
it; the parting with friends, ^e dropfang of 
the earthly tabernacle, the pains, the groans, tlie 
dying strife, i^ich may be crowded into the 
iast hour ; on the amazing sc«ies which must 
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open upon the spii'it the rnoment death has 
(lone its work, aud ou the riches of that grace 
which secures to the Jjeliever a. complete vio- 
tory in his conflict, and a triumphant entrance 
into heaven. Let tliis course of meditation be 
conducte<l in the most practical manner possi- 
We ; let it all come home to your own bosom 
as a matter of personal concern ; and the effect 
of it will be to make the world appear in its 
true light, and to transfer from time to time 
Bome new affections from eaith to heaven. 

Beware of t||& world. Beware of its seduc- 
tive flatteries, its pestilential maxims, its un- 
hallowed practice& Remember that the spirit 
of the world is directly opposed to the spirit of 
the gospel ; and that both cannot find a perma- 
nent lodgment in the same bosom. If the 
world attempt to seduce you by its smiles, 
dally not with the tempter for a moment. If 
it attempt by its frowns to wither your good 
purposes and bring you into subjection, in tlie 
strength of almighty grace aaarch forward to 
die conflict, and the world will retire and leave 
you die victory. Have as little to do with 
the groveling and polluted scenes of earth as 
you can, in consistency with your diity. Rise 
above the world, and try to breathe the atmos 
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pbcv^of heavBD. TkB& you will uae it as not 
abusing it; and all you faawfio do with it, 
instead •f retirding, will ictually advance your 
ftnptmtotk fiur the j^tb. 
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